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COSMOGRAPHY OF INDIANS OF IMBABURA PROVINCE, 
ECUADOR 


By Exsrze Ciews Parsons 


Among the Quechua-speaking Indians of northern Andean Ecuador the 
cult of Saints and Souls, which is Catholicism among Hispanicized Indians, 
has thriven remarkably well. Through its parochial organization in 
Ecuador the Church is close to both Whites and Indians and in every 
Indian settlement or white village stands a chapel possessed of patrén 
and other saints for whom feasts are celebrated through the familiar 
mayordomia or prioste system—no Indian, no Indian household, attains a 
respectable status until at least one saint has been honored by lavish cele- 
bration of his or her day in the church calendar. This involves much 
cooperation by kin, compadres and neighbors, a dance-procession to carry 
the saint to the parochial church for a Mass, feasting, ritual drinking and 
intoxication, dancing, and on some occasions, a dramatization. From the 
Saints, i.e., the Christian pantheon, the Devil excepted, security is asked— 
San Francisco is prayed to against lightning, San Emilio, rarely against 
earthquake—and cures, progeny, good crops, sound stock, and other bless- 
ings are to be obtained. Likewise, in a measure, blessings are derived from 
the Souls, the dead. “Like the Saints you pray to the Souls for a new house 
or whatever you want.” 

Offerings in behalf of the dead in the family are received in the parochial 
church twice a week at the altar of the Souls and a great feast with prayers 
to the dead in the family is held in the cemetery not only at All Souls, but 
on the mornings of Thursday and Friday of Holy Week or Easter. No dis- 
tinction is made at All Souls, as in Mexico, between the adult dead and the 
child dead. 

Between children or infants dying after or before baptism there is a great 
distinction, the unbaptized become auka (auqut),’ night-wandering spirits, 


1Unbaptized adults at death would also become auka, but as baptism is universal this is 
a merely theoretical matter. In Inca Peru auqui was the honorific title of the sons of the Inca, 
excepting the heir (Garcilasso de la Vega. Royal Commentaries of the Yncas, I, 95-96, II, 352. 
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particularly harmful to infants whose garments have been exposed towards 
evening to the gaze of ghost children who may look like animals. There. 
fore infants are baptized the day after birth, and they are not suckled until 
after baptism. In this belief the Catholic dogma of Limbo seems to have 
combined with Indian belief in night spirits in that cult of the dead which 
is deep-rooted among American Indians, not least so in South America, 
and in the special South American belief notable among the Jibaro and 
Canelos Indians of eastern Ecuador that at death the spirit of the deceased 
is identified with the death-causing spirit to become a spirit, benevolent or 
malevolent.” 

On the altar of the Souls in Ecuadorian churches there is no image, 
Instead there is a wall fresco or a painting of the after world—Hell, Pur- 
gatory, Heaven. These pictures are peculiarly vivid and unmistakably im- 
pressive to Indians as well as Whites. Again and again I have watched 
Indians point out, one to the other, the tortures of Hell by fire, knives, 
wheel, whip and especially by serpents that strike and strangle and by 
black birds or beasts which claw at the heart or entrails or perch on the 
victim’s back ready to spring. Thanks in part to such pictures, possibly 
combined in early days with memory of Peruvian torture chambers full of 
serpents and wild beasts, and almost certainly combined with rumors of 
evil serpent or bird or beast spirits in the Oriente (eastern Ecuador) where 
they beset the dead or into whom the dead transmigrate, the concept of the 
Catholic hereafter has taken hold among Ecuadorian Indians, at least more 
than among Spanish Indians to the north. As yet I have found no concept 
of life continuing after death merely as before, elsewhere a characteristic 
Indian concept. 

The black feline animal that appears in some of the pictures of Inferno, 
notably in the masterpiece in the Jesuit church of La Compaiiia in Quito, 
is peculiarly interesting. In a tale recorded in Peguche, an Indian settle- 
ment near the municipality of Otavalo, a fiery black cat is a mountain 
demon that commits sodomy with a woman, strangles her, and with a clap 
of thunder disappears “like a wind.” From Cayambe I have a written tale 
about a black cat seen sitting on the corpse of a woman of evil life. Then 
the candles of the wake were put out by demoniacal vultures. When a 
brave man relit a candle, corpse and cat had disappeared.* In another tale 
the cat comes out of the heart of an executed criminal, jumps into the 





Hakluyt Society, 1869). Today in the region of Cuzco the term is applied to spirits honorif- 
ically (Métraux, A. Les Indiens Uro-Cipaya de Carangas. Journal de la Société des Améri- 
canistes, N. S. XXVII [1935]: 334 and see this number, p. 237.) Auka means rebel, savage 
in Peruvian Quechua (Middendorf). The two terms seem to have become confused in Ecuador. 
2 Karsten, Rafael. The Head-Hunters of Western Amazonas, Pub. Societas Scientiarum 
Fennica. Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum, VII, 1. Helsingfors, 1935. 
3 Compare Tapirape belief about spirit capture of the dead, p. 258. This is also Jibaro belief. 
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mouth of an onlooker, and then, after prayer by the padre, bursts out and 
vanishes. In spite of details Indian enough, I had thought the cat was the 
European witch’s familiar until Dr. Mishkin told about the striped black 
cat “that lives on a Peruvian mountain and controls hail and lightning,” * 
and I read Karsten’s account of the great black jaguar and the tiger-cats 
of the Oriente that are believed to be incarnated by medicine-men or sor- 
cerers living or deceased. Deceased sorcerers also live on hills or mountains.® 

In Peguche tales the mountains and hills are personified, associated with 
human-like beings who are male and female,® sometimes paired. For ex- 
ample, Imbabura Old Man goes across the valley to court Wami Rasu, 
Snow Woman (Cotocachi Mountain). They eat baked turkey which makes 
Imbabura sick. They purge him with urine which is his medicine and he 
vomits snakes, lizards, and frogs. Father Imbabura plays bail with the little 
Indian of Black Mountain who is possessed of a staff of shining gold. The 
ball is a great rock and on Imbabura’s throw it falls midway into the river.” 
Because the little Indian won in throwing, Black Mountain is endowed 
with water, wood, and tillable lands. In another tale Black Mountain is 
well endowed because he was the first of five mountain or hill children to 
reach their father engaged in distributing the patrimony. In another type 
of tale Father Imbabura is called the owner (e/ duefio) of the mountain 
and appears (like Santiago) * on a white horse. The mountain is rich in 
fields and pastures and the “owner” lives in a golden house in a big pueblo? 

In one tale a giant measures himself against the mountain lakes, wading 
into them successfully until he enters the little lake of Imbabura and is 
submerged. There is a personified and magical character about the great 
Lake of San Pablo, “Mother Lake,” and about its outlet, the Rio Grande: 
the water of Rio Grande flows through the lake without mingling with the 
other water of the lake. On the eve of San Juan’s day Hawk Waterfall on 
Imbabura is visited with offerings of guinea pigs, food, drink and ciga- 
rettes and at any time men may visit the waterfall to ask for power in 


4See p. 237, and compare the black beast labelled granisso, hail in the altar picture of 
Salcamayhua-Avila reproduced from Lehmann-Nitsche by Means (Ancient Civilizations of the 
Andes, Fig. 168. New York and London, 1931) which depicts the ancient Cuzco pantheon in 
very much the same way as modern kiva murals depict the pantheon of Isleta, New Mexico. 

5 The Head-Hunters of Western Amazonas, 59, 68, 374-375, 382. Karsten opines that 
“Catholic missionaries, when trying to impart to the Indians the idea of hell and of moral 
retribution after death, have availed themselves of their ideas about Sangay (one of the most 
formidable volcanoes of Ecuador) as the place where iguanchi (generic Jibaro term for demon 
many of which are spirit beasts) is torturing people for their sins.” 

®Like all the lofty peaks of Ecuador (Rivet, P. Le Christianisme en Equateur et Les 
Indiens de la République de L’Equateur, 89-90. L’Anthropologie, 17 [1906]). Cp. Zapoteca, 
Parsons, E. C, Mitla, 339. Publications in Anthropology. University of Chicago, 1936. 

™ Compare p. 235-236. 

*See p. 229, Compare Zapoteca, Parsons, 296, 363-364. 


® Compare p. 237. 
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fighting. Tall apparitions’ (kuku™' or duendes™) may be seen there.” 


The Indians of San Juan, a settlement quite near Otavalo, have also a 
sacred spring which Whites and Indians bathe in or draw water from on 
the eve of San Juan,’* the outstanding saint’s day celebration in which 
identification with pre-Spanish solar ceremony is indicated. 

In the temple of the Sun at Cuzco, to Rainbow was assigned one of the 
four great halls, and to this day throughout Ecuador Rainbow is con. 
sidered a spirit, a malevolent disease or death-sending spirit. (In Inca Peru 
Rainbow caused toothache.) At Peguche, in behalf of a stricken one, live 
guinea pigs, food and cigarettes may be left for Rainbow at the river 
boulder which is his “house.” In Cayambe a woman suffering abdominal 
pains may believe that Rainbow has taken possession of her; he has to be 
smoked out of her. Curiously enough, Rainbow is associated with the 
Spanish pig.’® Other kinds of sickness are caused by the Winds, by aire 
(aigre), as elsewhere among Spanish Indians, and, as elsewhere, sickness 
may be caused by witch-sent “worms.” 

To Rainbow’s associates in the Cuzco temple, in the Peruvian pantheon, 
Sun, Moon, and Stars there is little or no reference in Imbabura. The moon 
is referred to as Mother Moon, to be sure, the sun, as Father Sun, but these 
honorific terms are not applied to the stars, nor are they applied to the 
earth. The sun is said to be a man who travels daily to the west, descends 
into the sea, and drinks it up—a notion derived, I incline to think, from 
some myth fragment rather than from school contact which is negligible. 
“Does the sun come out and go down in your land?” I was once asked by 
an Indian who was comparatively literate (church prayers at least he could 
read and write, he was a maestro de doctrina). 


10 The attribute of tallness for spirits is conspicuous in Ecuador. Compare Rivet, 95-101 
for a very tall masked impersonation of a ghost (alma santa) in a Good Friday procession at 
Tulcan. See pp. 246-247. 

11 Spanish term for bogey (coco) used in Mexico and Guatemala, and the Zuni Pueblo 
term (koko) for spirit or masked dancer. 

12 As used by Indians and, I am told, in Guatemala by Whites, this Spanish term does not 
have the dictionary meaning of dwarfs or small spirits, it means merely spirits. 

18 Among the Jibaro and Canelos, mountain waterfalls are the abodes of spirits, and the) 
are bathed in before narcotic-taking ceremonial in order to get into contact with the super- 
natural (Karsten, The Head-Hunters of Western Amazonas, 382-383, 391). The youths of 
Inca Peru at their initiation into warrior status took a ritual bath. 

14 Cp. Mexico, Parsons, 381. 

15 From Central Ecuador a woman is reported to have borne a child to Rainbow; the infant 
was half pig, half human. In Peguche tale a woman who ventured up the mountain while 
menstruating was stolen by a bear and bore three children—two bear cubs and a huma 
infant. Similar ideas about the danger of wandering during menstruation are held by th 
Jibaro (Karsten, R. Contributions to the Sociology of the Indian Tribes of Ecuador, 70. Acta 
Academix Aboensis Humaniora I: 3. Abo, 1920), by the Canelos, by Rio Napo people, and 
particularly by highland peopie. The impregnating rainbow is the anaconda serpent spi 
(Karsten, Head-Hunters, 392). Compare Cubeo menstruant’s fear of anaconda, p. 246. Com 
pare also the Tapirape concept of wild pig as the “pet” of Thunder (p. 259). 
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Where my “land” lay nobody had any idea. In Peguche I was asked 
questions about Colombia and Venezuela, the outer world. Francia is 
the outermost point known; from there the women’s gilt glass beads 
come and there people eat their own children. Peru was never mentioned, 
curiously enough, since it is quite probable that some of the people of 
Peguche and of other settlements in these northeastern valleys are descend- 
ants of Peruvian colonists. Of the early Conquests, Peruvian or Spanish, 
there seems to be no tradition. The term Inca is familiar, but it is applied 
only to potsherds (olla de Inca), and to the bits of obsidian found in the 
fields and called “Inca money,” plata de Inca and, rarely, to an obsolete 
word. Inca Rey is only a personage who had a rock “table” near the Lake. 
That Spaniards did not live everywhere and had not always lived every- 
where in the world was very surprising. One chronological idea was cur- 
rent: that some people once did not know about burial at death, “they ate 
the dead because they did not know how to bury them.”*® The Jibaro “in 
the east” are also thought of as cannibals and are held in contempt as 
savages. Peguche folk would never accept the theory that the key to some 
of their lore and practice is to be found in Jibaro or lowland culture. 

For origin myth we must return to Catholicism. Father Adan and 
Mother Eva were the first people and the story of the Garden is familiar. 
It may conclude with a that-is-why flourish—““When Our Lord came down 
Adan was eating the fruit and a piece stuck in his throat, where men have 
carried it ever since.” 

Let me review and summarize Imbabura attitudes and beliefs about 
nature, the supernatural, and the outer world of men. In these farming, 
weaving, and trading communities, where hunting is discouraged as lazi- 
ness, relations to wild nature are not close; aside from bits of lore about 
divinatory birds, Frog Old Man who announces rain, and a divinatory 
beetle, and aside from a few folk tales about animals personified as humans, 
or personal anecdotes about animals envisaged as evil spirits,’ there is no 


16“They buried the dead in their bellies,’ Garcilasso wrote of one of the many tribes he 
held in contempt. 

1T Besides the “‘cat’’ stories already cited there are stories of experience with visionary 
animals and there is a visionary cat story of considerable interest. A girl, the “aunt” of the 
narrator, saw a cadaverous cat blowing on the hearth fire and making it spark. (When a fire 
sparks of itself it is a sign of the presence of the Fire Mother, “the owner of the hearth.”’) 
When the cat disappeared the girl began to run around, jump a hedge and show fear like a 
cat that is chased. She was taken to the church to make confession. Then the Fire Mother 
ceased to “persecute” her. Spirit animal, Fire spirit and “possession” —quite a Jibaro complex! 
Indeed the identification of Fire Mother, Rainbow, the dying, and infant spirits with animals 
is completely baffling without the Jibaro, or perhaps I had better say the Amazonian, key. In 
Jibaro religion we see spirit animals as cause and cure of disease, invocable by medicine-men 
or sorcerers who in life and afterwards can assume animal forms. This is close to what else- 
where among Indians is the guardian spirit or familiar or nagual concept. Among Jibaro this 
concept is tied in with control of nature and with the cult of the dead. The deceased medicine- 
man and other dead become spirit animals, See pp. 249, 250. 
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animistic attitude towards fauna or flora. A great number of herbal rem. 
edies are used and aya huasca, the vine of the souls, the Jibaro-Canelos 
narcotic is sold in the Otavalo market, but I have found no beliefs as yet 
about it or about any tree or wild-plant spirits, nor are there any maize or 
beans or quinoa spirits. The valley is very fertile and crops are only mod- 
erately dependent upon the vicissitudes of weather. These are adequately 
looked after by the Saints. No supernatural rain functions are attributed to 
the rainbow although it is regarded as a spirit, as I said, a disease spirit, 
Apprehensiveness, the sense of insecurity centres about disease and death 
or life after death. Whatever ailment or sickness seems incurable by herbal 
or apothecary remedies may be attributed to Rainbow or Wind or witch- 
craft. Rainbow is propitiated with offerings, the body is cleansed of aire or 
of witch injections. In sickness the Saints play a somewhat minor rdle. In 
life after death, however, they are important; life after death is beset with 
peril. There is peril, too, from the dead, particularly by night. On both 
counts the dead should be rendered safe and innocuous, through sacra- 
ments, offerings, and prayer. 

As there is no great urge to control nature in Imbabura so there is little 
will to control social organization; except for kin and chapel affiliations 
there are no organized groups. There is no secular local government. With 
white neighbors trade or labor is the major, sometimes the only point of 
contact. The Indians withdraw, perhaps in order not to feel excluded. 
Trade in general is on an individualistic basis. There are no games for 
adults. Excepting a little music by men, instrumental and vocal, the arts 
are neglected. Little or no decorative effort is made in weaving or in pot- 
tery. There is no stated occasion for traditional narrative; oratory is re- 
duced to conventional remarks in ritual drinking; prayers are greatly 
prized but they are said for the most part in Spanish, by the padres, by 
white beggars, or by wandering near-white maestros. Saint’s day dramati- 
zation is very sketchy and, excepting what looks like aboriginal war 
dancing, people do not dance until they are getting drunk and indifferent 
to accomplished performance. Even fighting while drunk appears to be 
formless and aimless. Nevertheless intoxication seems to be the major 
imaginative outlet for this intelligent, competent, and vigorous Indian 
population who have lost old outlooks on the cosmos, we may infer, with- 
out acquiring wholly satisfying replacements. Perhaps cosmographical 
conceptualism as impoverished and restricted as theirs is characteristic of 
any culture that has been battered or shaken if not subdued by a “higher” 
culture not fully shared. 


New York City. 
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COSMOLOGICAL IDEAS AMONG THE INDIANS 
OF THE SOUTHERN ANDES 


By Bernard MIsHKIN 


Before investigating current cosmological ideas in the Andean area one 
must necessarily turn back to the pre-Conquest scene for a brief survey of 
the cosmologies historically associated with the area. The contemporary 
Indian is obviously still embedded in the cultural matrix which belongs to 
the earliest horizon known in the Andes. Survivals are apparent at a 
glance. Much of the cultural and intellectual baggage of Incaic and pre- 
Incaic times has been carried along, though often modified and trans- 
formed. Therefore a review of the pre-Conquest cosmologies of the area 
becomes essential even if it cannot provide materials exactly comparable to 
the modern beliefs or allow us to trace the precise steps passed through in 
the career of specific ideas. A fragmentary itemization of the ancient cos- 
mological beliefs held in the area, which is all I pretend to do in the pre- 
liminary part of this paper, can suggest the typical quality and character of 
the material that may be expected from modern studies. Its juxtaposition 
to the modern will serve to freshen our perception of historic continuity 
and will illuminate the modern. 

Cosmological ideas of the Andean peoples in pre-Spanish times have 
been preserved by the Chroniclers with some richness of detail. The data 
lend themselves to a broad grouping on the basis of area: the cosmologies 
associated with Peruvian coastal civilizations’ and others belonging to the 
highland centers. 

From the coastal area comes a cycle of creation myths in which the chief 
protagonists are Con and Pachacamac. Con, a boneless man, son of the Sun 
and Moon, who came from the north, was the first creator of the world 
and man, but, dissatisfied with his human creations, Con converted the 
region to desert and disappeared. Afterwards there is the coming of the 
second creator, Pachacamac, another son of the Sun and Moon, who trans- 
formed the existing people into pumas, apes and birds and created the 
present race of Indians. It was Pachacamac who taught the Indians agri- 
culture. 

Another account” has it that in the beginning of the world Pachacamac 
created a man and a woman but did not supply them with food. The man 


1For a brief summary of coastal cosmogonic myths, see Brihl, G., Die Kulturvélker Alt 
Amerikas (New York, 1887); Lowie, R., Cosmology and Cosmogony (Mexico and South 
America) in Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics edited by James Hastings under Cosmogony 
and Cosmology; Uhle, M., Pachacamac (Philadelphia, 1903). 

?P. Luis Turrel, companion of Father Arriago. See Uhle, op. cit., pp. 49-50. 
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died of starvation. The woman, however, prayed to the Sun for help, In 
answer to the prayer, the Sun descended from the heavens, gave her relief, 
and impregnated her with his rays so that the woman gave birth to a son 
four days later. Pachacamac was jealous because the woman appealed to 
his father, the Sun, and out of anger destroyed the child, cut its body into 
various pieces and sowed them in the fields. From the teeth of the infant 
grew corn, from his bones yuccas, and from his flesh all the other fruits and 
vegetables. The Sun took pity on the childless mother and gave her an- 
other son, called Vichama, fashioned from the murdered child’s umbilical 
cord. On coming to manhood, Vichama went on a tour of the world. In 
the meantime Pachacamac killed the mother, and had her body devoured 
with the exception of the hair and bones.* He then created men and women 
and appoinied chiefs to rule over them. Vichama, on his return, from the 
hair and bones restored his mother to life and set out for vengeance. Pacha- 
camac then threw himself into the sea at the spot where later the city and 
temple were named after him. Vichama’s appetite for revenge was still 
unappeased and, after destroying the fields, he begged his father to turn the 
people of Vegueta into stone because they had participated in the murder 
of his mother. This the Sun did and all Pachacamac’s people were turned 
into stone, the images of the nobles and chiefs being taken to the coast 
where they were set up as divinities to be worshipped. Then, at Vichama’s 
request, the Sun created a new race out of metal eggs. From the gold 
emerged the chiefs, the silver accounted for their wives and the common 
people came from the copper eggs. 

Among the Indians of Huarochiri, in northwestern Peru, the two creator 
divinities were Coniraya and Pariacaca, clearly related* to the above- 
mentioned creators. According to the version of Huarochiri, in the earliest 
times the divinities fought among themselves for supremacy until Coni- 
raya and Pariacaca emerged victorious. The large part of Father Avila’s 
report of Huarochiri consists of trickster performances in the creation of 
terracing and irrigation, of amorous adventures and the founding of 
totemic tabus. 

This same general region gives us several variants for the creation of 
man. Among the Indians of Pacasmayo it was held that the people arose 
from four stars. Two of them produced “the kings, caciques and nobles” 





3 Cf. Garcilasso de la Vega, First Part of the Royal Commentaries of the Incas, Tr. and 
ed. by C. R. Markham, London (1869), 71. Bk. 2:127. Garcilasso states that the hair and 
nail parings of the dead were preserved so that when the spirit of the deceased left his tomb 
he would have all that belonged to his body. There is an indication here of a minor, but 
interesting, Coastal-Incaic relationship. 

4 Francisco de Avila—A Narrative, of the Errors, False Gods, and Other Superstitions and 
Diabolical Rites In Which the Indians of The Provinces of Huarochiri, Mama, and Chaclla 
lived in Ancient Times, And In Which They Even Now Live, To The Great Perdition Of 
Their Souls. Markham Edition, London, 1873. 
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while the other two added “the plebeians, poor, and those in compulsory 
bor (mitayos).”° Moreover, every village in the region is said to have 
had a special deity in stone, called Alexpong. The Moon was regarded here 
as first in the hierarchy of celestial bodies. Sacrifices and prayers were made 
to the Moon to cause crops to grow and to control the sea, thunder, and 
lightning. The Moon was considered more powerful than the Sun since it 
allowed itself to be seen both by day and by night, whereas the Sun could 
be seen only by day. In addition the Moon would often eclipse the Sun 
while the Sun never eclipsed the Moon. When the Moon did not appear 
for two consecutive days it was believed that it had gone to the other world 
to punish the thieves (thievery being considered the worst of all vices). As 
we might expect from myth accounting for the origin of man, the stars 
received considerable attention. The Pleiades were highly regarded and the 
years were calculated by them. Other Indians in the forest regions to the 
ast of the Chimu country called one of the stars Chuquichinchay which 
was supposedly the patron and guardian spirit of tigers, lions and bears. 
Another star, Anchochinchay, guarded over other animals and Machacuay 
had charge of the serpents and snakes below to see that they did the people 
no harm. Calancha points out that every star in the sky had a correspond- 
ing animal below. The Indians of Pacasmayo made sacrifices of cornflour 
and red ochre to the Sea so that it would not drown them. They made 
regular offerings of chicha, a beverage made from corn, coca, and corn to 
the Earth.® 

For the Incaic center of highland cultures there is a cycle of cosmogonic 
myths comparable in quality and theme to the coastal myths. According 
to one of the origin myths given in the Chronicle of Juan de Betanzos,’ in 
the most ancient times there was neither day nor light, but complete dark- 
ness. During this period Con Tici Viracocha arose out of the lake with his 
retinue of helpers and servants, and came to Tiahuanaco where he made 
the sun and day, ordered the sun to follow the course it now follows, and 
afterwards made the stars and moon. A fuller variant found in Betanzos 
has Con Tici Viracocha arising out of the lake to create man, earth and the 
heavens but leaving his creations in darkness. Dissatisfied with man’s in- 
gratitude he turned the people into stone. Later he began the re-peopling 
of the earth by modelling a number of figures in stone. He sent out two of 
his four lesser Viracochas to the east where they called into being such 
people as the master had modelled in the stone images. One of the two 
Viracochas left he sent to the eastern quarter of the Inca Empire, the other 


5 Antonio de la Calancha, Coronica Moralizada de Orden De San Augustin En El! Peru, 
Con Sucesos Egenplares En Esta Monarquia. Barcelona (1638), 554. 

6 Calancha, op. cit., Bk. III, Chaps. 1, 2. 

TJuan de Betanzos, Suma y Narracién de los Incas, 1551; edicién de Marcos Jiménez de 
la Espada, Madrid, 1880. 
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to the western. He himself went to Cuzco. All three created humans as 
they went. Con Tici Viracocha was attacked at one place but made the 
Indians submit. In Cuzco he created a whole tribe and gave them their 
name. Finally, after many adventures, Con Tici with his four lesser Vira. 
cochas arrived at the coast and walked across the sea as if it were solid 
earth. 

In Molina’s version of this myth, after a great deluge “no living things 
survived except a man and a woman who remained in a box, and when 
the waters subsided, the wind carried them to Huanaco (Tiahuanaco), 
which will be over seventy leagues from Cuzco, a little more or less. The 
Creator of all things commanded them to remain there as mitimas 
(colonists); and there, in Tiahuanaco, the Creator began to raise up the 
people and nations that are in that region, making one of each nation of 
clay, and painting the dresses that each one was to wear. Those that were 
to wear their hair, with hair; and those that were to be shorn, with hair 
cut; and to each nation was given the language that was to be spoken, and 
the songs to be sung, and the seeds and food that they were to sow. When 
the Creator had finished painting and making the said nations and figures 
of clay, he gave life and soul to each one, men as well as women, and 
ordered that they should pass under the earth. Thence each nation came up 
in the places to which he ordered them to go. Thus they say that some 
came out of caves, others issued from the hills, others from fountains, 
others from the trunks of trees.” * 

Incaic cosmogonic myths are relatively poor in quantity as compared 
with the vast store of mythology dealing with the origin of the Inca caste. 
Apparently the Incas were more interested in their coming to the world, 
and the origin of their authority and divinity than in explaining the ex- 
istence and nature of the world in which they ruled. In a highly sophisti- 
cated manner these culture hero myths reveal that the Incas dismissed the 
world before their coming as if it were chaos into which it was their divine 
mission to bring order. Members of the Incaic caste claimed relationship 
to the Sun which claim implied participation in the act of creation. All 
non-Incas were excluded from relationship to the Sun. This is borne out by 
the fact that the phrase “Our Father the Sun” was restricted in use to 
members of the Incaic caste, its use by non-Incas being considered sacti- 
legious.® One Incaic view of creation might be summed up as follows: The 
Sun created the world but left it in a very imperfect state, and its people in 
the pit of extreme savagery. The Incas were especially created by the Sun 
to continue primary creation, and add the touches of perfection, to bring 


8 Cf. Sarmiento de Gamboa, History of the Incas, Markham edition, London (1907), pp. 
33-37. Also see versions in Garcilasso de la Vega, op. cit., and Cieza de Leon, Segunda Parte 
de la Crénica del Pert. Ediciédn de Jiménez de la Espada, Madrid (1880), Chaps. VI, VII, VIII. 


® Garcilasso de la Vega, op. cit., Bk. 1:64ff. 
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dvilization and enlightenment to the world, to contribute the spark of 
human character to its inhabitants, to give them laws and teach them 
agriculture. This highly egocentric view of creation is further corroborated 
by the Incas’ hierarchy of the celestial bodies, for the Sun was considered 
more important than the Moon because the former sent the people its 
liberators from savagery. 

The culture hero myths take several forms among the Incas. One of the 
constant factors is the appearance on earth of one or several pairs of 
brother-sister siblings who find their way into the Quechua area, usurp 
power and engage in their civilizing mission. The sister or first sister (in 
the versions which give several original pairs of siblings), Mama Occlo, 
plays an active réle in the adventures of the culture heroes and is instru- 
mental in securing the final victory. In a common version, the Sun places 
his son and daughter in Lake Titicaca, instructing them that they might go 
wherever they pleased but at each spot where they slept or ate they were 
to thrust into the ground a golden staff a half yard long and two sceptres 
thick. Wherever the staff sank into the ground and disappeared at one 
blow, they were to settle and establish their rule. The divine pair separated 
as instructed, the brother going north and the sister south, collecting fol- 
lowers as they went and meeting at Cuzco where the two groups settled 
in the upper and lower parts of the town (origin of the moiety division). 
Another account which Garcilasso says was current among the Indians 
north and east of Cuzco has four pairs of siblings emerging from the rocks 
at Paucartanbu, with the first pair, Manco Ccapac and Mama Occlo, taking 
control at Cuzco. A third version, allegedly popular in the southern and 
western parts of the empire, speaks of a culture hero appearing in Tia- 
huanaco after the deluge and dividing the world into four parts which he 
apportioned among four kings, one of whom was Manco Ccapac who 
became head of the Inca dynasty.’® 

Another series of legends explaining the origin of the Inca dynasty come 
under the heading of the Shining Mantle story.*t The main point of these 
stories is the narration of the subterfuge and chicanery by which the Incas 
take power. A boy or young man suddenly appears before the populace 
dressed in gold brocaded cloth which takes the rays of the sun, glitters and 
blinds the credulous beholders so that the divine origin of the wearer is 
accepted. 

This last category of myths is clearly secular in character, as compared 
with the preceding myths which stress the supernatural origins of the 
Incaic caste. There is, however, no real contradiction here. The Chronicler, 
Cabello de Balboa, records that the supernatural origin myths and belief in 
the kinship of the Incas with the Creator were held by the common people, 


10 Garcilasso, op. cif., Bk. 1. 
11 Cabello de Balboa, Pt. III, Chap. IX, pp. 372-389. 
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while the Incas, within their own caste, favored the secular versions. For 
the Incas, the four sets of siblings of supernatural origin often became mere 
members of a worldly, ambitious family who in an attempt to usurp power 
practiced all sorts of deceptions culminating in a Shining Mantle episode, 
Both the lower class and Inca versions contain the incestuous sibling theme 
—the marriage of Manco Ccapac and Mama Occlo and the birth of a son, 
Apparently the Incas were willing to accept this aspect of the story without 
glossing over the facts, but in the popular version it was made to appear 
that Mama Occlo had been impregnated by the Sun. 

In how far the distinction between Incaic and popular views is pertinent 
to the problem of cosmogony and cosmography is difficult to gauge.’? We 
might assume that a conquering group upon taking over has very little 
use for the creation myths and supernatural forces believed in by its subju- 
gated people. The conquerors are themselves more interested in creating a 
mythological rationalization for their own rule. For the beliefs and views 
of their subjects they have little respect since they belong to the weak and 
vanquished. The vanquished as well may lose interest and become less 
attached to their creators and culture heroes who have failed them. Later 
some process of assimilation might ensue. From this point on, distinctions 
in cosmology between the Incas and the people would probably be artificial 
and deliberately fostered except in cases of prosaic facts about the nature 
of the world which one or the other group would be in a better position 
to acquire. 

According to official Incaic history, in late times, during the reign of 
Pachacutec in the first half of the fifteenth century, a cult of Viracocha 
worship was initiated.’* It is said that Pachacutec himself originated the 
cult and restricted its practice to members of the ruling group. Such a re- 
striction was no doubt put into effect and it is plain that the Incas must 
have continued encouraging the populace to adhere to a belief in the om- 
nipotence of the Sun since Sun-worship was basic to the economy of the 
Empire. Belief in a supreme creator god, a non-visible maker and ruler of 
the universe, who was master of the Sun and the Incas as well, was, how- 
ever, not the invention of Pachacutec or his predecessor. It was unques- 
tionably held among many peoples directly under the rule of the Incas and 
parallels can be found not only in the Pachacamac cult of the coastal 
centers but in such local places as Huamachuco (northeastern Peru). The 
Indians in this region worshipped a supreme creator god known as Ata- 


12 Louis Baudin in his L’Empire Socialiste des Incas (Paris, 1928, 2, 3) makes much of 
the distinction between an Incaic version of history and the popular version. Baudin’s point of 
view is based on the fact that the Incas deliberately destroyed pre-Incaic history as they later 
prohibited any but an official version of historic events to be circulated abroad. 

18 Cabello de Balboa, op. cit., Pt. Il], Chap. XV. Sarmiento de Gamboa, op. cit., Chap. 
XXXI. 
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guju and had a cosmogonic myth similar in many respects to the story of 
Pachacamac and Vichama. In this case, the rdle of Vichama is played by 
another culture hero, Catequil, whose mother is likewise impregnated by a 
divine personage. Catequil’s mother dies at his birth and is resurrected by 
him. The two of them kill his uncles who had abused them and Catequil 
leaves the earth to live in the sky where he persuades Ataguju to create 
the present Indians."* 

We can readily believe, after noting the relationship of Incaic Viracocha- 
worship to supreme creator cults in the general population, that many of 
the Incas’ “exclusive” ideas were not exclusive at all. Even in the case of 
the myths dealing with the coming of the Incaic caste, there was a large 
number of skeptics among the common people—they were careful to soft 
pedal their skepticism—who believed, with the Incas, in secular origins.’® 
However, although many fundamental concepts in Andean cosmology 
were common to a large part of the total population under direct Incaic 
rule, some significant differences must not be lost sight of. These differ- 
ences, in my opinion, ought not to be sought so much in the actual content 
of the ideas, but rather in the degree to which the ideas.were elaborated 
and systematized. Obviously, greater systematization of costhological ideas 
must have existed in the Incaic class. The reason is not difficult to find. 
Attached to the Incaic caste was a bureaucracy of petty officials, lesser 
priests, keepers of the quipus, statisticians, philosophers and historians, 
called Amautas. It was this class that must have dominated the intellectual 
life of the Empire. The Amautas preserved the astronomical knowledge 
and the data referring to the solstices and equinoxes, theorized the signif- 
icance of this knowledge, and expressed it in the symbolism found in the 
temple interiors.’® They studied the beliefs and myths of the people, partly 
to root them out if they were considered dangerous to the Incas (some of 
them were occasional informers), and partly to rework them and absorb 
them within the Incaic ideology. In this way the Incas could always be 
supplied with new refinements and additions to their cosmology by a class 
of professional intellectuals. 

Unfortunately, little remains of the efforts of the Amautas. Despite the 
fact that the Chroniclers generally used Amautas as informants, prac- 
tically no systematic character is to be seen in the Incaic cosmology. Yet 
we know it did exist. The temple of Coricancha abounds with all sorts of 
symbolic arrangements of vessels and plaques, associated especially with 
the main altar which definitely points to a highly systematized view of the 
universe and its forces. An understanding of the symbolism in this display 


14 Sarmiento, op. cit., Chap. LXI. 

15 Cabello de Balboa, op. cit., 372-389. 

16 Lehmann-Nitsche, R., Coricancha, El Templo del Sol en 2] Cuzco y las Imagenes de su 
Altar Mayor, Revista del Museo de la Plata, xxxi, 1-260. 
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would give great insight into Incaic cosmology, but interpretations have 
been so contradictory that no dependence can be put upon any one of 
them."? 

It appears that the Incas possessed more knowledge of the extent of the 
world than the commoners. Not that the Incas were, so to speak, “world 
conscious,” for they seemed to be little interested in any of it but what they 
conquered or were about to conquer. Their actual horizons, however, did 
go as far as northern Argentina and Chile on the one side to the middle of 
Ecuador on the other and from the sea to the Amazonian jungle—some 
380,000 square miles—which were exactly the limits of the Empire. The 
common people, except those who served in the army or as colonists, had 
apparently very little idea of the extent even of the Empire except from 
hearsay and kept to their own small world—their own valley, puna or bit 
of table-land."* 

Apart from the cosmological ideas given above, there exist some miscel- 
laneous conceptions which are not localized for territorial or social groups 
and which probably were current in the southern Andes.”* It was believed 
that in the evening the Sun entered the sea which it dried up in part and 
then disappeared under the earth to rise the next day in the east.” Prin- 
cipal servants of the Sun were Lightning, Thunder, and the Thunder Bolt 
which resided in the air.** A number of versions are given about the rela- 
tionship of the Sun to the Moon. It was believed by some that the Sun and 
Moon were children of the creator god and lived in incestuous marriage” 
Other versions were: the Sun was husband of the Moon and the stars their 
children; the Sun was male, the Moon female and thus men worshipped 
the Sun and women the Moon; the Moon was ruler of the sky, sea, winds, 
patron of women of the ruling caste and of childbirth.” It was believed 
that in a solar eclipse the Sun was punishing the people who were guilty 
of having offended it. A partial lunar eclipse meant that the Moon was 
sick; a total eclipse warned the people that the Moon was dead, and that it 
might fall from the sky and kill every one. When a lunar eclipse occurred, 
all the dogs were tied up and beaten so that they would bark and call to the 
Moon. The children, also, were made to shout. On hearing the noise, the 


17 Tbid., pp. 229-260. 

18 Cieza, Pt. II, Chap. 1, 61-63, Markham edition. Garcilasso, Pt. I, Bk. 6, Chap. Ill. 

19 The Incaic tripartite division of the universe (if it is not Christian?) distinguishes: the 
hanan pacha (upper earth) where the good go after death to enjoy a quiet life with all the 
comforts of this earth; the Aurin pacha (this earth); and the uca pacha (lower earth), found 
at the center of the earth where the wicked toil ceaselessly and bear their eternal sorrows. 
Garcilasso, Bk. 2, 1o1. 

20 Garcilasso, op. cit., Bk. 3. 

21 Idem. 

22 Idem, Bk. 1, 92. 

22 Lehmann-Nitsche, o?. cit., p. 112-113. 
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Moon, who was especially fond of dogs because they had done her a great 
grvice at one time, awakened from her sleep caused by sickness, The end 
of the eclipse was attributed to Pachacamac, sustainer of the universe, who 
had cured her.** 

Although the Sun and Moon had a preponderant part in Incaic cosmo- 
logical ideas, other celestial bodies were not ignored. The Pleiades, Milky 
Way, Orion, and others were observed and apparently included in the 
general structure of cosmological theory. It appears, though, that Andean 
culture was less motivated to dabble in astronomical detail than the coastal 
centers where large-scale agricultural and irrigation works were more 
highly developed. 

Cosmological ideas in the Andean area four centuries after Conquest 
show some basic resemblances to the pre-Conquest concepts. The con- 
temporary Indian, if he has any conception of the world outside his own 
valley or mountain ridge, can merely call up some vision of Cuzco and the 
jungle, or Lima and the sea, as partly known or as fantasy-colored limits 
of his knowledge of the world. By way of the Collas (Indians of the Titi- 
caca basin) who reach a large number of the communities of southern and 
central Peru in their trading journeys, the existence of a geographical unit 
called Bolivia has become fairly well known, but except in rare cases, the 
name of that country remains a mysterious place lying at an unknown 
distance, whose nature and life arouse no curiosity. In the same way, the 
names of Peru’s other neighbors, Chile, Ecuador, Colombia and Brazil, 
have been heard by the Indians from those that have served in the army— 
names that signify quasi-legendary regions lying at the end of the world. 
For the modern Andean Indian then, the world has not grown since Incaic 
times, if anything, it has become more circumscribed. 

It might also be said that just as in Incaic Peru social differences coin- 
cided with a difference in world view, so in contemporary Peru the white 
ruling group stands above the Indian population, distinct from the Indian 
population in its religious and philosophical notions as it is in its possession 
of economic privilege. Despite the fact that both epochs, Incaic and con- 
temporary, show stratified societies, the problem is entirely different and 
the contemporary scene contains a complicated array of factors that were 
not present in the earlier picture. Today, the ruling group belongs to a 
different historic stream from the subjugated population. Only in a few 
instances and in relatively recent times could the upper stratum be con- 
sidered a part of the same economic world as the lower. Culturally and 
linguistically they have remained apart. 

In their cosmological ideas these two distinct cultural layers break up 
into an infinite series. For the top layer, the Whites, several fundamental 


*4 Garcilasso, 182 ff. 
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styles can be enumerated. There are the Whites who follow the scientific 
tradition of Western civilization in their cosmology. There are those among 
the Whites whose cosmogonic and cosmological beliefs hew closely to the 
line of Catholic theology. There are many in the white group with a mixed 
world view partaking of the two traditions—science and Catholicism— 
who, in some cases trouble themselves to iron out contradictions with an 
eye to systematization, but are as often distinterested or unaware of clash. 
ing contradictions. Other members of the white group, and this includes 
local representatives of the Church, have had their point of view modified 
by the beliefs and predilections of the Andean Indian himself, so that the 
Indian has been exposed to a variety of influences issuing from opposing 
and foreign sources. 

Material for the analysis of cosmological ideas in the Peruvian Andes is 
practically non-existent. Folklore collections have been relatively poor,” 
partly because the collectors have been unsympathetic in their efforts, but 
quite possibly because there is little to be secured. Many of the high culture 
regions of the American continent have apparently lost a goodly part of 
their religious and folk literature. It seems to be the fate of vanquished 
peoples to forget their folklore and especially that part which has to do 
with the origin and nature of the world. Their culture is on the losing end 
and what it has to express in the way of a world view has become more ot 
less irrelevant. In the struggle for daily life under extreme handicaps, the 
Andean Indian has little inclination to philosophize about the world and 
tell stories of its creators. The Indian has substituted another interest for 
folklore. In his leisure time, he prefers to sit chewing his coca, letting the 
drug anaesthetize him against pain and hunger, hoping that it will allow 
him to forget the past, present and future. 

In the absence of comparative data for this region, I limit my presenta- 
tion of cosmological ideas in the present day Andes to the Quechua village 
I studied during some eight months of 1938, the village of Kauri in the 
department of Cuzco, province of Quispicanchis, about seventy miles eas 
of Cuzco. Because of the climatic rigors found at an elevation of nearly 
14,000 feet above sea level and because roadways have been absent in the 
region until recently, Kauri has been relatively isolated. Among the 12 
families of this village there are no mestizos. The Church has had a hold 
in the region since the Conquest. Once a year the priest visits Kauri, and 
every Sunday many villagers travel to the capital of the province, Ccateca, 
to attend the market and occasionally attend a mass. Some men in Kauri 


25 For some attempts at collection of Peruvian folklore, see: M. Julio Delgado, Folklore 
Apuntes para la Sociologia Indigena, Lima, 1931. Thesis for the University of Arequipa 
M. Toribio Mejia Xesspe, Algunas Costumbres y Creencias de los Indigenas, Lima, 1923 
H. Castro Pozo, Nuestra Comunidad Indigena, Lima, 1924. Romero Emilio, Monografia é 
Puno. 
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have served in the army; a few trade as far east as the Marcapata in the 
jungle country of the Rio Marcapata. A few Indians make trips to Cuzco. 
The most worldly men in Kauri are those who have served time in prac- 
tically every prison in southern Peru: Cuzco, Arequipa, Puno. 

The story is told by many of my informants that in the earliest times, 
these lands were owned by the mountain divinities (aukis) who lived in 
darkness, having only the moon for light. Among the ancient inhabitants 
there were prophets who announced that their end was approaching and 
that soon a flaming comet would rise from the east. Those who wanted to 
survive the cataclysm were cautioned to construct houses on the peaks of 
the highest mountains so that they could be cooled by the winds. Some 
people observed the caution but the largest majority including the bravest 
marched off in the direction indicated, armed with bows and arrows to do 
battle with the Sun. But Inti Huayna Ccapac, the Sun, rose behind the 
back of the multitude and burned them to a crisp while those who re- 
mained hidden in their houses were likewise burned to death. That is the 
reason they are found today in their dwellings still preserved and mum- 
mified. (Ancient tombs in the vicinity are thus explained.) The sons of 
Inti Huayna Ccapac are the present race of Indians. In a version of this 
myth told by a few of the informants, only that portion of the population 
which was prepared to war against the Sun was destroyed. Those who 
remained in their “chullpas” on the peaks and did not rebel have come 
down to the present day and avenge themselves by causing a large class of 
diseases that attack the Indians, such as the “itch,” the “whirlwind (socca),” 
and “swellings (puccyo).” 

Huayna Ccapac, or Manco Ccapac*® as he is occasionally called in Kauri, 
is usually taken to be the Sun. However, in other myths Huayna Ccapac 
becomes simply a culture hero of the trickster type. Representative of this 
type of myth is the story of the meeting of Huayna Ccapac and Colla 
Ccapac at a place called La Raya (boundary line) where they found a bar 
with which to conduct a throwing contest. He who would throw the bar 
farthest would found Cuzco at that spot. Huayna Ccapac then offered 
Colla Ccapac a crust of bread to eat and received in return some ccanahua 
(balls of ground quinoa, considered a delicacy in many parts of the Andes). 
Since ccanahua could be eaten more quickly, Huayna Ccapac swallowed 
his snack at once and called Colla Ccapac, who had hardly begun on his 
crust, to make his throw. Thus Colla Ccapac, weak from not having broken 
his fast, threw only as far as Huarcapay, while Huayna Ccapac, better 


26 


°6 The two names, Huayna Ccapac and Manco Ccapac, are used interchangeably by many 
informants, The majority reverse history and consider Huayna Ccapac to be the first Inca or 
the Sun god and tell how Manco Ccapac met his death at the hands of the priest Valverde. 
The difference is an interesting commentary on the working of folk memory. A few put 
Manco Ccapac first and Huayna Ccapac last. 
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nourished, threw the bar to the place where Cuzco now stands. It is also 
said that Huayna Ccapac was stronger because he had maize, wheat and 
potatoes, whereas Colla Ccapac only had llamas (the point is here empha. 
sized that Huayna Ccapac is the culture hero of the agricultural peoples; 
Colla Ccapac, of the llama pastorals). 

In spite of the fact that Huayna Ccapac is equated with the Sun by many 
informants he plays practically no part in the religious life of Kauri, Of 
Sun worship, there remain some survivals. Every morning as the first rays 
of dawn appear, the men stand outside their houses bowing their heads 
with hat in hand reciting the following: “Most Holy Virgin Mary, Sun, 
young, powerful, permit me to pass a good day, without trouble. Teach us 
with kindness.” ** Kauri people interpret the nature of the Sun: the Sun is 
life because it gives light and warmth. Its life-giving rays which penetrate 
seven meters into the earth ripen the fields. It cures the illnesses of man 
and animal. In case of famine it comforts man and his hunger is satisfied 
with its light and heat. It is not the greatest divinity but second only to the 
creator who created it. The creator is Jesus Christ, and sometimes God. 

Jesus Christ, however, is not quite the Christian Jesus. The story is told 
that, before Jesus, the earth with only the moon to light it was dominated 
by the divinities who had populated the peaks of the mountains with the 
original inhabitants. Jesus came and burned them. This Jesus did so that 
the lands would be free to be worked by the present people. Apparently, 
Jesus Christ in this myth has been substituted for Inti Huayna Ccapac in 
the myth given above, and is identified with the Sun. 

The earth and the peaks in the vicinity of Kauri are all-important ele- 
ments in the thought of the village. It is believed that during August the 
earth is alive and it is necessary to make the ccoime, a coca offering which 
is buried in the earth. If this offering is.not made, the people fall prey to 
diseases such as killed about sixty adults and infants during the year pre- 
ceding my stay. The “possessed” earth, ensnaring the spirits of the people 
and causing them to dream of greyhounds and cocks before their organic 
symptoms can be seen, is in some way related to the activities of the pre- 
Incaic people who are said to cause the same diseases. What the connection 
is between the earth in August and these vindictive divinities cannot be ex- 
plained by any informant. The two etiologies belong each to a separate 
plane of diagnosis. 

Each peak has its name and legends connected with it. Most important 
of the peaks around Kauri in the minds of the Indians are Ausangate, with 
an altitude of 21,000 feet above sea level, Pachatasani, and Salecantay. A 
legend that refers to all three of these peaks sets forth that in the beginning 
all peaks, but especially these three which were desirous of reaching to the 

271m Quechua: Ave Maria purisima, Inti Huayna Ccapac, sumacllata chisiyaicuchihuai, 


ama ima Ilaquihuan, sumacllata michicuhuaicu. 
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heavens, grew rapidly. But God in his anger at their pretentiousness hit 
them over the head with a silver cross and thus violently interrupted their 
further growth. These peaks are all placated in the August coca offerings. 

Associated with the names of the peaks are the Aukis and Apus. It is 
generally found in southern Peru that the Apu constitutes the guardian 
divinity of the regior. while the Aukis are spirits related to cultivation.” 
In the region of Kauri, no clear-cut distinction exists. Here the two terms, 
Apu and Auki, are often used synonymously, with a preference for the 
term Apu in speaking of the highest peaks. Thus, we have the Apu Ausan- 
gate, the spirit under whose protection llamas, alpacas and vicufias pro- 
create and on whose slopes the bravest bulls (those used in the bull fights) 
are nourished. It is said that the Apu Ausangate is responsible for the legis- 
lation passed at the capital prohibiting the killing of vicufia and the use 
of its wool for cloth. The Apu of Ausangate is considered the supreme 
Apu. A lesser category of Apus or Aukis, as these may be called, are asso- 
ciated with some of the minor peaks in the immediate vicinity of Kauri 
where the spirits of the sick are seized, to be released only by appeals made 
tothe supreme Apu. 

The Apu is the master of the Ccoa, which is his cat, the condor, which 
is his chicken, and the vicufia, which is his llama. Of these three, the Ccoa 
is by far the most impressive element in Kauri’s supernatural world, even 
overshadowing his master, the Apu, in the amount of attention and emo- 
tional response excited in the average villager. The Ccoa is the bringer of 
hail and lightning. He is the patron and teacher of the sorcerers, curers, 
diviners and thieves. The supreme Ccoa who resides at Ausangate has a 
magnificent palace*® and servants who are the victims of his lightning 
strokes. When the Ccoa needs food he leaves his palace wrapped in his hail 
clouds and with resounding thunderbolts destroys the fields of the people 
after the first fruits are collected by his invisible servants and driven off by 
his invisible teams of pack animals. The produce is stored in the granaries 
of the palace of Ausangate whose entrance is at the lakes nearby. There are 
four of these lakes: one is said to be reddish in color; the second, dark 
green; the third, milky; and the fourth, clear water. All sorts of foodstuffs 
—maize, chufio and moraya (dehydrated potatoes), as well as fresh pota- 
toe-—can be seen floating on the surface of these lakes, but unfortunate is 
the man who tries to take some of this food from the lakes. He will imme- 
diately be sucked down into the bottom never to come up again. A few 
have entered the lake and have penetrated to the palace, returning again 


28 See M. Julio Delgado, op. cit. In ancient Incaic usage, the term Apu means chief, lord, 
judge; Auki was the term used for a prince of the royal blood. The latter term is also used in 
Kauri today, as a term of respect in addressing the village old men. 

29 Belief in the existence of great palaces within the high Andean peaks is distributed over 
alarge part of the Andes. See H. Castro Pozo, op. cit., pp. 200ff. 
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with small quantities of food from the Ccoa’s granaries but these are the 
first-class sorcerers, altomesas, whose patron is the Ccoa. One of these suc. 
cessful expeditions to the palace of the Ccoa is told as a great historic event, 
A man was struck by lightning and his wife sat before the corpse weeping 
when a Ccamili (sorcerer from the Collao) passed by. The Ccamili told 
her not to despair, for he could resuscitate the dead man if she complied 
with his instructions. These were to find him six of the most notorious 
thieves in the neighborhood and to bring some garments to clothe her 
husband's naked spirit. The instructions having been carried out, the whole 
party set off for Ausangate and entered the palace of the Ccoa. While the 
Ccamili presented some offerings to the Ccoa and entertained him, the 
thieves and the widow found the husband, dressed him and left unnoticed, 
The man was thus brought back to the living after having been dead for 
two days.” 

Descriptions of the Ccoa vary greatly, but there is general agreement 
that he is as large as a puma with broad stripes on his back. One informant 
claims to have met the Ccoa of Ccolqueray. The Ccoa of this place, he 
asserts, has the form of a beautiful puma, black in color with gold stripes 
(the stripes are often described as gray) with a tail as long as a whip and 
brilliantly colored. As he approached, the Ccoa flew over him and took 
refuge in a cave. Bravely the informant pursued in order to capture the 
splendid animal, but in full sunlight hail began to fall. It was then that he 
realized he was in the presence of the Ccoa and he turned away in fear. 

I have given above a summary of some of the types of ideas, concepts, 
and myths about the nature of the world that may be found in Kauri. It 
must not be thought that itemizing the elements -which properly come 
under the heading of cosmology describes the cosmological ideas of the 
“average” inhabitant of Kauri, or even that there is agreement. The field- 
worker in this region is constantly meeting the most extreme variety and 
inconsistency in the cosmological data he is collecting. Naturally, in every 
society in which the problem of cosmology is selected for special study, 
markedly differing views will be found among different individuals, but 
I am speaking here of something beyond normal individual differences. 
Rather, this is a situation of chaotic heterogeneity. Practically every person 
I questioned with reference to cosmology had his own system or lack of 
system. Very often the elements in each cosmology were distinct and when 
they were the same, different values and meanings were attached to them. 
I can perhaps most clearly demonstrate this fact by breaking up comparable 
data collected into the contributions made by some individual informants. 

Informant 1 says: “Jesus and the Sun are synonymous. Jesus is the 
creator. The Aukis and the Ccoa are his enemies. The Aukis wanted to 





30 This is why two days must elapse before a victim of a lightning stroke may be interred. 
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compete with God so on seeing God create man, they tried to emulate him 
but were only successful in creating monkeys. God and Jesus are both 
creators. They have no relation to each other. The Ccoa is a partisan of the 
Aukis and also of the Devil. The Aukis have no relation to the devil.” The 
informant cannot resolve the contradiction when he is confronted with it. 

Informant 2 says: “The Inti Huayna Ccapac is the creator of man. 
There is no relationship between the Apu and the Sun, each belongs to his 
own realm.” This informant claims to be anti-Christian and when asked 
who Jesus was answered: “It is said that Jesus is the Creator of the uni- 
verse, of man and of woman from man’s rib. I do not believe any of this.” 
Asked if Jesus had parents, he said: “There are books that must contain 
this information, why don’t you get them?” Then he added: “Possibly the 
Virgin Mary was his mother because as I remember the stories there was a 
woman who cried a good deal when he was taken to prison, tortured and 
crucified. She must have been Jesus’ mother.” He paused and began to 
reminisce: “I also, like Jesus, have suffered prison and tortures. You might 
almost say I have followed in his footsteps.” The moral elements in the 
suffering of Jesus make no impression on this informant. “The Aukis were 
created by the Jews” (unknown to him personally) “who live, banished by 
the Creator, in the Uju Pacha (world below). The Jews living there under- 
neath the fields cause the hail and lightning.”** The Ccoa has no place in 
his scheme of things. 

Informant 3 says: “God is the supreme Creator. He created the Sun and 
man. He is the patron of the sorcerers. The Ccoa and Aukis are his ser- 
vants.” On one occasion he said: “The sorcerers are in the service of the 
Ccoa who bring lightning and hail.” At another time: “The sorcerers are 
on good terms only with the Ccoa.” At still another time: “The Patron 
Santiago resides at the top of Ausangate and it is he who really causes the 
lightning and hail. During storms he can be seen riding across the sky on 
his white horse. He has no relations with the Apu of Ausangate.” When 
the informant was confronted with some of the contradictions in his state- 
ments, he shrugged his shoulders in recognition of the contradictions but 
refused to resolve them. 

Informant 4 says: “All the peaks and out of the way places in the vicinity 
of Kauri, with their Apus, Aukis, and Ccoas are malevolent, seeking to 
take hold of men’s spirits, to sicken and kill them.” He adds to the list of 
places and spirits already mentioned: “There is a place called Racra 
Ceacca** a short distance from Kauri where a stone lion and his mate 
stand. The two revive at times and cause the death of people whose spirits 


31 A number of Indians around Kauri decided I was a Jew on the basis of three physical 
characteristics: I was light-haired, blue-eyed and tall, as compared to the Indians. These are 





the physical marks that reveal a Jew. 
‘split cup”’. 


82 As far as I can tell this means 
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they eat. Once some boys unknowingly mounted them and lost their 
testes.” Informant 4 has nothing to say about Creation. God, Jesus, etc, do 
not interest him very much.** 

The disintegrating effects of subjugation without incorporation, of con- 
tact without assimilation, are clearly seen in these four cases of individual 
cosmologies. The forces operating in the world are somehow different for 
each person. Contradiction is piled onto contradiction. In the light of this 
condition it is understandable why the Kauri villager is so often frigid and 
sullen in his responses to questioning about his cosmological ideas (that is, 
relatively more frigid and sullen than he might be in response to other 
lines of questioning). Rarely did an informant present his conception of 
the world and its forces with true interest or enthusiasm or with profound 
conviction. Only once an informant grew inspired in the telling of a crea- 
tion myth and this was more in the nature of a political allegory than a 
cosmogonic myth. Informant 2, of the above-mentioned four, on being 
asked how he explained the physical differences between Whites, Indians 
and Negroes, told the following story with noticeable animation: 

At the beginning there was only one people—the Negroes. Later the 
Indians were created and when they saw their predecessors going about 
nude and savage, they laughed at them. As punishment for this show of 
disrespect to their elders, the Whites were created to be served by the In- 
dians and Negroes. Now because the Whites have abused them, the day 
is coming when the favored children of the Creator will lose their position 
of supremacy over the Indians and Negroes. 

Kauri cosmology has only the slightest relation to ritual or to social 
behavior. One of the minor relationships which do exist has already been 
mentioned, the earth is considered to be alive during the month of August 
and this concept is accompanied by the practical formula of making coca 
offerings to the earth during this month. I can add to this example, obser- 
vations of the stars for practical purposes. Several constellations, especially 
the Pleiades and Orion, are given an important place in Kauri’s cosmology. 
The stars of the constellation Pleiades are observed on the night of San 
Juan, the first of August,** to see whether the forward, center or rear stars 
are most brilliant. The position of the most brilliant stars will determine 
whether there will be an early, middle or late sowing. Likewise, Orion, 
taking the form of a plow and oxen, is noted at the same time, especially 
by the Indians who plant maize in the ravines, and again the time of sow- 
ing is determined by the position of the most brilliant star. Apart from 
these minor instances, cosmology plays no réle in Kauri social behavior. 


33] often wondered in the field when the views held by the same individual were so dis- 
parate and contradictory why they did not cancel each other out, leaving such individuals 
with no world view at all. Perhaps some such process, but less drastic, does occur at times. 

84 San Juan’s day is ordinarily June 21 (E.C.P.). 
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Many primitive societies make strikingly little use of their cosmology in 
their ritual, but the situation as it exists in Kauri presents the special 
problem of extreme individual differences in cosmological belief and of 
extreme lack of systemization. Kauri represents a society that has joined 
its survivals of one cultural layer to the pressures of another, but the join- 
ing has been by no means skillful. Disruptive factors have had a crushing 
impact on Kauri’s social and economic life. These same factors have also 
deeply impressed Kauri’s intellectual and religious life and are manifest in 
its cosmological ideas. These latter are today fragmentary, unsystematic 
and are not brought into relation to ritual or to the everyday life of Kauri. 


Columbia University, New York City. 








COSMOLOGICAL BELIEFS OF THE CUBEO INDIANS 


By Irvinc GotpMaNn 


The data upon which this article is based were obtained by the writer 
during a stay of ten months in 1939-40 with a single group of Cubeo Indians 
on the Cuduiari river, and form part of a broader study of Cubeo Society. 
Much of the material was obtained in text and has been extracted from a 
broader context. Cubeo culture, for the most part, has not been much 
affected by white contact so that the practises and beliefs referred to here 
still form an integral part of it. 

The Cubeo Indians, a Tukano-speaking people live at present along the 
Cuduiari, Querari, Pirabaton, and Vaupes rivers in southeastern Colombia. 
The region of these rivers is hilly, heavily forested country, at an average 
elevation of some 750 feet. Some thirty gentes grouped into three exoga- 
mous unnamed phratries comprise the tribe. The Cubeo Indians refer to 
themselves as pémiwa “first people.” The gens is the local group, and for 
the most part members of the same gens occupy the same long house. 
Gentes of the same phratry tend to occupy adjacent sites along the river. 
The principles of gens and phratric organization condition Cubeo cosmo- 
logical beliefs. The women raise manioc and the men fish. Hunting of 
forest game is reputedly of recent origin and is of only secondary economic 
importance. The Cubeo are a river people, and according to their traditions 
their ancestors first emerged from the rocks at river rapids; thereafter all 
the Cubeo lived along the rivers. 

Cubeo tradition has little to say about the origin of the earth, sky or 
heavenly bodies. The first men found the world substantially as it is today. 
Some minor geographical features such as creeks and rocks were altered 
later, and the streams were stocked with fish by the Cubeo deity, Quwai. 
The first people were not created; they emerged from the rocks of the river 
rapids at three sites along the Vaupes. A long saga chanted by the old 
men of the gens at ceremonial gatherings tells how the first ancestors, the 
Ancients, first emerged in the form of river anacondas in brother-sister 
pairs. The anacondas shed their skins and became people. The male of each 
pair founded a gens. In minute detail the saga narrates the journey of these 
first people seeking a permanent site, and mentions by name each bend of 
the river, each distinguishing geographic feature encountered by the 
Ancients in their wanderings. Except for an occasional crossing of a hair- 
pin bend in the river the Cubeo never entered the forest. The rivers are 
known in minutest detail, but the forest (maqgdno) is a deep, mysterious 


1 The work was financed by Columbia University. 
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and undifferentiated wilderness. The country outside of the tribal limits is 
more or less unknown to the Cubeo. 

The sky (gavdno) plays a minor rdle in Cubeo cosmology, although 
today, what appears to be a missionary-influenced concept seems to have 
gained wide acceptance, namely, that in the sky lives God (Adimenehinki, 
“my little spirit”). God lives in his own house, but nearby is the house ot 
his wife (“my little female spirit”). The spirits of the dead ascend the sky 
by a path and may enter the house of God by paying something. Even 
children must pay. They do not actually live in the house of God but in 
his dog house (the Cubeo do not have dog houses!). Only the shaman 
(Jaguar) lives with God, except those bad shamans who have killed many 
people on earth. hiimenehinkii, who is supposed to have lived before 
Quwai, and is superior to him, is supposed to have created the rivers and 
the earth. Although Koch-Griinberg? credits this account of Atimenehinkii 
to the body of aboriginal Cubeo tradition there is considerable evidence to 
suggest that it is an alien accretion. To begin with, a number of informants 
directly repudiated the story as something told by the missionaries. Other 
accounts more consistent with Cubeo social organization contradict this 
theory of the after-life. According to them, the dead of each gens go to live 
ina gens house situated only a short distance back of the river not far from 
the actual gens residence. This site is dangerous and must be avoided at 
night, because at dusk one can hear the spirits of the dead talking and 
singing. At the head of each household of spirits of the dead is a chief who 
was the first ancestor of the gens. All the gentes of the same phratry have 
their separate gens house at the same site, thus forming a phratric village. 
The Cubeo add that persons who have violated their obligations in recip- 
rocal gift-giving friendships will be challenged by their creditor upon 
arrival at the village and refused entrance. The spirits of the dead make the 
journey to the site by canoe and then walk a short distance overland. For 
this reason the dead are buried in their canoes and given a walking staff. 
The dead are also provided with a hammock and a calabash. 

A Cubeo Indian woman who had married an Indian living at the mis- 
sion station at Santa Isabelle in Brazil is credited with having introduced 
Christianized cosmological concepts. She predicted that all the people 
would soon be punished by God and die of hunger, because all food would 
disappear from the earth, only tobacco would remain. God, she said, had 
made the moon, the sun, the stars and rivers. He put fish in the rivers, 
animals in the forest, and made the trees bear fruit. If God had not done 
all of these things the people would have died of hunger. Most of the 
Cubeo ridicule this account. Nobody can make a river or a forest or a sun 
or moon, they say. These have always existed. When the Cubeo culture 


*Koch-Griinberg, Zwei Jahre unter den Indianer Brasils, 1909. 
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hero, Quwai, came on the scene everything was substantially the same, the 
river Vaupes already existed, but the Cuduiari and the Querari rivers 
which the Cubeo claim to have settled later had not yet been formed. At 
that time Quwai was living on the Vaupes river sharing the same woman 
with two brothers. This annoyed Quwai, who planned to get rid of his 
brothers. He told them to climb a tree near a lake. On this tree grew fully 
completed balls of palm fiber for weaving hammocks. Quwai caused the 
waters of the lake to rise almost to the top of the tree. Then he caused a 
wind to come up and the tree was blown down. The brothers floated off, 
one to form the Cuduiari and the other to form the Querari. Their limbs 
became the smaller creeks, and the heads formed swirling rapids. The 
smaller creeks that dry up in the dry season were made by human-ike 
creatures with bald heads who live in the rivers. As they travel about in 
their canoes at night they cause the mist and fine drizzle that settles over 
the rivers at night. They are essentially harmless, merely causing people to 
shiver with cold. Once these creatures stole Quwai’s wife and threatened 
to kill Quwai himself. 

It is interesting to note that even the Christianized creation story does 
not credit God with having created the earth or men. Quwai is more of a 
transformer than a creator. It was he who caused the animals and insects 
to live like animals and to be eaten by men, when previously animals had 
lived like men. He taught the Indians how to mourn and how to prepare 
the mourning masks. He showed the Cubeo the manioc, and all the fruits 
and vegetables cultivated by the Cubeo and taught them how to cultivate. 
He caused the little flies to bite people so that they would move about and 
not be lazy. He taught the people to copulate and planted the first pubic 
hair in women so that now they must constantly depilate themselves. In 
short, whatever the Cubeo know how to do now they were taught by 
Quwai. 

The Cubeo flood story is probably of early missionary origin. It has two 
versions. In one it is stated that dios was angry at the people because the 
abuhuwa, cannibalistic monsters living in the forest, had been killing many 
people and so he sent the flood. Those who were able fled to a high hill in 
the region and survived, but a great many people and many abuhuwa died. 
As a result there are fewer abuhuwa today than formerly. The other ver- 
sion lacks ethical connotations. First there was a great forest fire which 
burnt down the whole forest until not a tree remained standing. Then 
came the flood which lasted a month and drowned all the people. Sub- 
sequently, people reémerged from the river rapids precisely as they had 
the first time. This disaster is not attributed to anyone nor is a motive 
ascribed to it. It is known that preceding the great fire the moon had 
“died,” that is, there was an eclipse of the moon. 

Of the heavenly bodies only Avya (sun, moon) plays any réle in Cubeo 
cosmological beliefs. Of the stars some few constellations are recognized 
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but no beliefs about them could be elicited. Avya is a man who promenades 
the sky. During the day he gives much light so that the women can work, 
but at night when people are sleeping anyway he gives less light. He gives 
heat during the day and makes it cold at night. Avya causes women to 
menstruate. At night when the girl is in her hammock Avya comes to 
delorate her. At the end of a month the hymen has grown back and Avya 
comes to deflorate her again. Copulating with Avya is preceded by erotic 
dreams. The moon is further described as a short, fat man with tremendous 
eth that prevent his mouth from shutting. It is said that at the first full 
moon after a deceased person who had been accustomed to eat certain for- 
bidden fruit, has been buried inside the house, the moon comes to open 
the grave in order to find this fruit. Once a man who was not asleep saw 
this happen. He observed that Avya had left his light outside. The man 
sneaked quietly out of the house and tried to hide Avya’s light in a jug. 
It grew suddenly dark and Avya, frightened, rushed out of the house to 
find his light. The man had neglected to cover it properly so that Avya 
found it, slung it over his shoulder and ran off. 

A lunar eclipse or a low hanging red moon presages calamity. The 
Indians speak of an eclipse of the moon as “Avya is dying.” At the onset 
of the eclipse everyone must rush out of the house and shout. The men dis- 
charge their shotguns as they do now at the death of a person. He who 
hears an answer to his shouts takes that as an omen that he will soon die of 
the same disease afflicting Avya. The side of the moon on which the 
shadow first appears points to the tribes who will be most seriously affected 
with the disease. When the eclipse passes all are relieved that Avya has 
survived. Just as all human illness is held due to the evil machinations of 
sorcerers and the professional medicine men, the Jaguars, so the illness of 
Avya is attributed to some malicious medicine man. Should the culprit 
ever be discovered he is promptly killed. The Jaguar (medicine man) is 
also held responsible for fog, haze, wind, storms, unusually heavy rains, 
forest fires, and the blooming of fruit trees, or their failure to bloom. On 
the whole all evil, all danger is blamed upon some human or at least upon 
some animate instrumentality. 

The deep forest (maqgéno) covers all of the earth known to the Cubeo 
except for a stretch of sabana at the headwaters of the Cuduiari. The forest 
isa source of danger because of the Jaguar and the abuhuwa. The Jaguar 
is really either the medicine man in Jaguar form or his dog. Against the 
menace of the Jaguar the women smear their faces with red paint before 
going off to their manioc gardens and each mother applies red paint spots 
to her infant’s face to confuse the Jaguar. Many stories are told of en- 





8A common practice against spirit attack among the women of eastern Ecuador (Karsten, 
R., The Head-Hunters of Western Amazonas, 427-428. Societas Scientiarum Fefifiica. Com- 
mentationes Humanarum Litterarum, VII. Helsingfors, 1935). 
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counters with Jaguars. But the most dangerous of the creatures of the 
forest are the abuhuwa, because against them there are few known de. 
fenses. The abuhuwa are monstrous creatures in human form. They have 
huge, double-faced heads, and hairy bodies like monkeys. Some groups of 
abuhuwa are harmless, but most of them are cannibalistic, eating their 
victims alive. The Cubeo recognize many varieties of abuhuwa. One class, 
for example, have tremendous heads, another walk joined together like 
Siamese twins. The latter are originally single, but when the male abuhuwa 
sees a woman he jumps at her and she sticks to his side and henceforth is 
permanently joined to him. The female goes after men. Another group of 
these creatures catch children and kill them by tossing them high in the 
air. Still another group cut a hole in the top of the victim’s head and suck 
him dry, in the meantime kneading the body and the limbs to soften him, 
as the Indian child sucks out a banana. When finished they hang the dry 
skin on the limb of a tree, as the Indians do with a banana skin. People 
walking alone through the forest may be caught by the auhuwa. A woman 
is never left alone in the house because the abuhuwa may get her. Children 
are commonly threatened by their mothers that the abuhuwa will get 
them, but only the youngest show fright. In fact, one of the most popular 
games of the children is one in which they impersonate abuAuwa catching 
a bird. The abuhuwa can be seen by ordinary people only during a lunar 
eclipse. At that time men who are bold enough seize one of the monsters 
and tear some hair from under his left armpit. This serves as a potent 
charm against enemies. 

The river, too, harbors enemies of the people. The dreaded white ana- 
conda menaces menstruating women and the river must be avoided by 
man and wife for four days after childbirth. At the birth of a child the 
anaconda appears at the gens site thrashing the water like thunder. On the 
fifth day an old man enters the water and blows tobacco smoke to form an 
impenetrable sheath over the river above which the anaconda cannot 
ascend. Another enemy is the “river man,” a short, fat man, who seizes 
fathers who have been rash enough to go on the river before the proper 
termination of the couvade and drags them under the water to his house. 
It is particularly at childbirth that the sense of menace from the creatures 
of the forest and of the river is most sharply felt by the Cubeo. The river 
swarms with dangerous sharks and other fish. Fish which normally could 
be eaten with complete safety may seriously injure or kill the child if either 
parent should eat them. At the conclusion of the couvade period each fish 
must be sung away. Even manioc at this time is dangerous. 

At death, however, only the ghost of the deceased is dangerous, but can 
most easily be driven out of the house after the conclusion of the proper 
ceremonies by burning dried chili peppers. At the mourning ceremony all 
the creatures of the world, the animals, the birds, the fish and the insects, 
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even the abuhuwa come to relieve the grief of the mourners. Their role is 
now completely beneficent, even the abuhuwa, portrayed by masked 
dancers,' are made to appear ridiculous and harmless. Death is an occasion 
when all resentment and sense of menace is directed against some other 
human, the accused “murderer” of the deceased. 

The truly beneficent beings from whom only good can come are the 
ancestors of the gens. At the mourning ceremony the “grandmother” of 
the gens, represented by a huge horn that is tabooed to women, comes to 
mourn. To the annual whipping rites of the boys and men of the gens the 
first ancestors, the Ancients, come to make the boys grow and to test the 
courage of the grown men. They are also represented in horns taboo to the 
women. The orthodox boys bathe every day with the Ancients that they 
may grow tall, fat, and strong, but most of the men neglect this observance 
until the approach of the dry season reminds them that soon the Ancients 
will come to whip them. 

When the infant is capable of taking nourishment other than breast 
milk, some milk drawn from the mother’s breast is “blown” so that the 
first woman of the gens who gave her own milk to her brother’s child that 
it might grow will cause the present infant to grow. 

By and large the Cubeo live within a very narrow universe at least from 
the geographic standpoint, a universe bounded by known rivers and by a 
known topography. Even the dead never leave the confines of phratric 
territory. Within this universe there are no mysterious and unpredictable 
forces. Of course there are beings that are dangerous but these can be 
checked for the most part. The least certain element from the point of view 
of danger is some particular human being who commands one or more of 
the numerous sorcery techniques. Security for the men at least is linked 
with the Ancients, the gens. The Quwai, the transformer and culture hero, 
is now a neutral character, who in deep chagrin at his repeated failures to 
get a wife has retired from all participation in Cubeo life. 


Columbia University. 


1From these is derived the two-faced Indian bogey-clown mask of highland Ecuador. The 
“oldest” folktale of Imbabura-Pichincha is about Chipicha, a two-faced cannibal woman (or 
pair) who devours a child and from whose ashes, after the box containing them is foolishly 


opened, briars and insect pests originate ——E.C.P. 








CARAJA COSMOGRAPHY 


By Witu1aM Lipkinp 


The Caraja are an isolated people inhabiting a large territory slightly 
north of the geographical center of Brazil. During 1938 and 1939 I lived 
with the Caraja and collected a large body of textual material which forms 
the basis of the generalized presentation of Carajaé world-view which 
follows." 

The Caraja universe is very small. Their own territory (Bananal), an 
island formed by a large fork of the Araguaya river is its center. To the 
west the great Chavante plateau stretches out to the huge river in which 
the sun goes down. All night the sun moves through the underworld and 
in the morning he comes up out of another river which is the eastern 
boundary of the world. If you paddle many days downriver, you will come 
to a village of the transformer Kanashiwe, the world’s northern limit, An 
equal journey upstream will take you to its southern limit, another village 
of Kanashiwe. 

The Caraja are perfectly acquainted with the middle portion of this 
parallelogram. Every beach, high bank, wood and lake along the Ara- 
guaya, every body of.water and distinctive patch of ground within Bananal, 
is known and has a name. The tributaries are known in less detail and 
only up to a few days’ journey from their mouths. Inland from the rivers 
their knowledge peters out after a short distance and you are soon in 
mythical country. 

To the Caraj4 this world seems very large. The journey to its northern 
and southern limits is the initiation journey of the dead. No man since 
legendary times has gone very far toward the eastern and western boun- 
daries, and, besides, there are two other dimensions, the underworld and 
the sky. 

In the underworld, the original home of the Caraja, there was neither 
sickness nor death. As the emergence myth states, “More people kept being 
born. Nobody died. There wasn’t room enough. When a man got old, he 
sat there in one place without moving. Kaboi couldn’t add any more 
houses to the village. It was full. A new father was lying on the mat. I 
was time to eat honey. He went off hunting honey. While he was hunting 
he heard a seriema (Portuguese name of a bird) sing. He scooped a hole 
toward it and came out. He found fruit at once and decided to return. 
When he got back he gave his folk the fruit to taste. They found it very 
good and wanted to come out. They invited the others to come with them. 
Wobedu sent his folk out first and he went first among them. Kaboi came 


1 The work was financed by Columbia University. 
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among the last. He got stuck in the hole. His belly was too big. He decided 
to go back. It was a dead leaf that he spied. He spoke to his wife, “Let’s go 
back. There is death there.’ They went back again. Those that had come 
out were very happy. They were all happy. Then one of them climbed a 
tree. It was a child that climbed. He fell and died. They all mourned. Sud- 
denly they got cheerful again. For this reason they were angry, his mother 
and father. His brother and sister, married to each other, were angry. For 
this reason there was keening. They say that there in the depths of the 
water there was no death.” 

In addition to being the original home of the Caraja, the underworld is 
also the home of the dead. Those who die a quiet death and are properly 
buried live there much in the same fashion as they lived on earth. But they 
are always a dit crazed and dangerous to the living. They must be placated 
by offerings and ceremonial observances. Otherwise they assume the form 
of poisonous snakes and bite those who neglect them. Those who die a 
violent death, who are clubbed or torn by beasts, become violent unappeas- 
able ghosts. They are buried in the woods without arms or fire, in a posi- 
tion contrary to the traditional position in order to disorient them. A 
woman’s girdle is tied about their eyes to blind them. Their desire is to 
kill, and especially to kill their closest kin. Their afterlife is extremely un- 
pleasant. They wander about in a perpetual rage and feed on little birds 
which they eat raw. 

The other dimension of the Carajé universe is the sky. Only the south- 
eastern quadrant of the sky interests the Caraja. The rest is uninhabited 
forest. Starting at the Southern Cross virtually every star and constella- 
tion visible in the east is a named supernatural. The Milky Way is the 
shaman’s road. When the shaman falls into his trance he goes up the 
shaman’s road into one of the villages of the sky supernaturals. There he 
receives his power and knowledge and, if he has not eaten or drunk, there- 
after is a curer. If he has, he becomes a sorcerer and killer. The good 
shaman after his death goes to live in the sky. He squats up there in the 
heat of the sun with his inexhaustible pot of food and gourd of water in 
front of him and his shamanistic rattle in his hand, held up to shade his 
eyes from the glare of the sun. At night he dances with the supernaturals. 
This is considered the happiest afterlife. 

The earth and underworld are also inhabited by supernaturals. Every 
pool, every deep spot in the river, every bit of forest or savannah, has its 
supernatural owners. These are of two kinds. Many are amiable and beau- 
tiful beings who have friendly relations with humans. They are invited 
to feasts and impersonated in the masked dances. The others are ugly and 
dangerous monsters who cannot be placated. Their woods are avoided and 
nobody fishes in their pools. 

The sorcerer has a wide variety of techniques at his disposal, He may 
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request a ghost to do his killing. In this case the ghost takes the form of ; 
wild beast, usually a leopard. He may request a supernatural either to enter 
the body of his victim, or to turn loose on the victim his subject animals 
particularly the alligator and piranha. The curing shaman sucks out the 
intrusive supernatural or persuades the ghosts or supernaturals to with. 
hold their attack. 

The dichotomy of ghosts and supernaturals is quite clear in Carajé re. 
ligion. Ghosts are placated by calendrical feasts, run by a hereditary priest 
Supernaturals are invited to the masked dances by a shaman who takes 
complete charge of this cult. There is little relationship between the two 
cults. There is a momentary appearance’ of. masks during the Big-house 
Feast of the ghost cult, and an occasional offering to ancestors during the 
mask cult ceremonies. 

What is of special interest is that there are many maleficent supernaturals 
who cannot be approached at all. There is no technique for handling them 
except keeping out of their way. The violent ghosts really fall in the same 
category as far as their relation to humans is concerned. And yet they are 
chiefly the best men of the Caraja who have fallen in battle against their 
enemies. In this curious bit of fantasy there seems to be a projection of the 
fear and aggression which are overtly present in the social life. 

In recent years a few Caraja have been able to visit Rio and Belém. They 
have brought back a somewhat different picture of the extent of the world, 
a picture with which many Caraja are now familiar. It never intrudes into 
Caraja life. It is reserved solely for discourse with outsiders. No contradic- 
tion is felt because the two conceptions are never brought into the same 
universe of discourse. I was not able to detect any signs of skepticism. The 
Caraja is perfectly sure that he has a clear view of the true character of the 
world. The peculiar beliefs of outsiders are in keeping with their quaint 
behavior and lack of good breeding. A Caraja will not dispute about such 
things. He listens to the opinions of others with courtesy and curiosity but 
cannot be induced to take them seriously. It is much easier to pretend to 
agree. If you are a missionary, you will give him presents. Later he may 
have the additional pleasure of expounding your fantastic ideas to his 
fellows. 

Two factors seem to me to contribute largely to the maintainance of this 
attitude. In the first place, the old way of life is still intact. When a man is 
able to find full occupation and joy in his activities, it is difficult to get him 
to doubt the premises on which they are founded. Secondly, every im- 
portant feature of life is validated by mythical tales which are the Caraja 
history. The emergence myth, given above in its simplest and shortest 
variant, is one of many. I can do no more than mention some of the most 
important here. The full form of the emergence myth gives the names of 
all the ancestors who emerged and the precise social divisions which they 
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began. There are numerous tales of the transformer, recounting how every 
beast got his present form. There are accounts explaining the origin of 
other peoples. There is a myth validating the men’s cult. Others explain 
the origin of the staples of life, manioc and corn, There is a myth account- 
ing for the behavior of the sun and the moon. This body of history lends 
depth to the Caraja picture of the world. He feels that he knows more 
dearly how things are disposed because he knows where they came from 
or, at least, how they were arranged at an earlier time. 

In conclusion, I should like to mention another curious point. The 
Caraja, who, after hundreds of years of contact with white culture and 
nearly a century of close contact, cling so resolutely to their beliefs, are not 
a bit fussy about details. The stories are told differently by almost every 
teller. The amount of variation in important details is enormous. A single 
example must suffice here. I heard two versions of the emergence myth 
quite different from the brief one given above. In one a woman detected 
the presence of death in the upper world and in her resentment at not 
being listened to shut the hole to the underworld, thus locking the others 
out when they tried to return. In the other Kaboi did not let them back 
again because he feared they might bring death in with them. A Caraja 
who travelled with me from village to village heard all sorts of variants of 
this kind and accepted them all with almost equal confidence. It was not 
that he did not see the discrepancies. They did not matter to him. A similar 
laxity is found in all Caraja religious observances. The pattern of a cere- 
mony is more or less definite but every performance varies greatly. Such 
flexibility would seem to invite the penetration of foreign matter and yet I 
can detect the presence of little that may be considered borrowing from 
white culture. It will be of interest to compare the beliefs of the Caraja 
with those of other Brazilian tribes with whom they may be supposed to 
have had fairly recent contacts. 


Columbia University. 








WORLD VIEW OF THE TAPIRAPE INDIANS 


By Cuarves WacLEY 


The Tapirape live in Central Brazil north of the Tapirape River, a 
western affluent of the Araguaya River. They are a Tupi-speaking people 
isolated from other peoples speaking the same language. Culturally they 
are related more closely to the Tupi-speaking people of the coast than to 
those of the head waters of the Xingu River. The only peoples with whom 
they have had contacts within historic times are their northern neighbors, 
the Gés-speaking Northern Kayapo and the Caraja (including the Javahe 
branch) of the Araguaya. Because of hostility with both these neighboring 
peoples, the Tapirape have withdrawn farther from the Araguaya and 
have contacts at present with the Caraja only through occasional European 
visitors. Introduced disease, acquired from these visitors and earlier from 
the Caraja, have reduced the Tapirape from five large villages (originally 
more than two hundred per village) to one with less than 150 people. Con- 
tacts with Europeans, however, have been short and few, leaving the Tapi- 
rape aboriginal culture little changed. 

According to Tapirape tradition, they came to their present home from 
the north and east.’ One group of them lived on the Araguaya and fora 
time shared a common village with the Javahe branch of the Caraja. The 
‘lapirape are traditionally interested in country to the east, not to the west. 
It is to the east that Maratawa, the “home of the gods,” lies, and in this 
direction, too, is the home of two legendary peoples: the Wanchira, a can- 
nibalistic tribe which ate a famous mythical ancestor of the Tapirape, and 
the “other Tapirape,” speaking the same language and sharing the same 
culture. East of the Araguaya River there is said to be another large river 
and great mountains where various supernaturals live. 

Formerly, Tapirape who were captives of the Caraja returned to tell of 
that country and people, and in modern times Tapirape have visited both 
Caraja and Kayapo, as well as various Brazilian settlements on the Ara- 
guaya. No foreign or hostile tribes prevent them from wandering west 
ward into the open country toward the Xingu River, but it is a region of 
little interest to them, and they never travel far in this direction. Of the 
Xingu River and people, they know only what Brazilian visitors have told 


1 According to Métraux, the Tapirape were known to have been on the Araguaya as carly 
as the 18th century. He believes the Tapirape to be fugitives from the coast of Brazil, probably 
from the vicinity of Rio, possibly from the Tamoyo. Certainly they came from the east, but 
my material points to a migration from the northeast rather than from the southeast, as would 
be the case if migration had been from the forests of Rio. Métraux, Alfred, Migrations His- 
toriques des Tupi-Guarani, Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris, N.S. 19, 24 


(1927). 
[ 252 ] 
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them. “Is it true,” they ask, pointing westward, “that there is another Ara- 
quaya (large river) there?” 

“The Tapirape know well their traditional country—that territory north 
of the Tapirape River to the River Preto, and west to the Araguaya. They 
know the plains country which borders the Tapirape River and the tropical 
forest to the north where formerly their five villages stretched in a line 
ome fifty to seventy-five miles apart. At least once during a man’s life it 
was customary to visit all these villages, and before setting out he would 
acquaint himself with the rivers, hills, and good hunting places along the 
ail. At the present time, since the Tapirape are a sedentary agricultural 
people, depending upon large gardens of manioc, corn, yams, and bananas, 
rather than upon hunting as the chief basis of their food supply, and since 
they have no trade, they do little travelling. The spatial limit of their direct 
experience is small. 

Knowledge of the horizons beyond their direct experience—of far off 
places and people, of the supernatural and spirit worlds, of the heavens, of 
the origins of peoples and things, comes to them only through stories of 
their legendary heroes, or through experiences of their shamans. Myths 
relate the creation, adventures, and travels of a series of ancestor culture 
heroes who took the form of civilizing gods.” Tapirape shamans travel 
widely in their dreams; they whisk off to far places—to the Araguaya, to 
the heavens, to the home of Thunder (see p. 257)—in their “canoes” 
(opened gourds used as eating utensils by the Tapirape), or they may take 
the form of a bird as they travel in dreams. Since a Tapirape has this great 
wealth of vicarious experience to draw upon, he never answers for himself 
when asked of those realms beyond his knowledge. Instead he tells of the 
exploits of a legendary culture hero, or of the travels of a shaman “who 
has been there.” 

The Tapirape are thus equipped with a wide range of second-hand ex- 
perience. They have no concept of a closed or limited universe. New 
knowledge either adds to, or fits into, their second-hand knowledge of a 
broad universe. Thus a Tapirape youth, seeing for the first time the large 
rock formation at the mouth of the Tapirape River, identified it as the 
place in which Panchai, a contemporary shaman, had seen the tremendous 
red parrots from which the supernaturals pluck feathers. Similarly, one 
travelling on the Araguaya recognized the large rapids below Santa Maria 
do Araguaya as those created by Kaowaho, a culture hero, to com- 

*Métraux, Alfred, La Réligion des Tupinamba (1928), p. 7: “Pour les Tupinamba, comme 
pour la plupart des tribus sudaméricaines, certaines personnages doués d’une puissance 
supérieure a celle du commun des magiciens ont été les artisans du monde tel qu'il se pre- 
sentait a leurs yeux, mais ils en ont été souvent moins les créateurs que les transformateurs. 
Je veux dire par 1A que, méme s’ils ont creé le ciel, les astres, et la terre leur oeuvre est tou- 


urs partielle et incompléte, ne s’achevant que postérieurement A la suite d’incidents divers.” 
I ’ 
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memorate the spot where he had eaten plentifully of fish. The Tapirape 
view of the world is an expanding one; the people are eager to acquire 
more knowledge, as is attested by their numerous questions about one’s 
home and one’s people, about the sea, the mountains, and distant places, 

In point of time, the Tapirape consider the present as the third world, 
Twice people were destroyed, once by flood and once by universal fire, 
Before these catastrophes, there were pre-Tapirape called Karanjuntuwera, 
These people lacked the many refinements which were later brought to the 
Tapirape by their culture heroes. They ate several varieties of wild seeds, 
they did not have maize, manioc or any modern garden plants, and they 
lacked the bow and arrow. The Tapirape are not certain whether the 
Karanjuntuwera lived before or after the flood, but when the great deluge 
came, one man and one woman climbed a small palm tree which grew as 
rapidly as the water rose, carrying them above the flood. After they had 
been there some time the man began to spear fish and snakes* which 
swarmed in the waters, using the long narrow palm leaves as spears. As he 
killed a fish or snake, the waters gradually diminished and finally ran back 
into the river beds. 

Four ancestors escaped the second destruction * of people—the universal 
fire. These ancestors took the form of birds: there were two jacu which 
were men, and one periquito and one mutum, both women.” These escaped 
underground and from the union of the two couples came “men” or ampa 
awa, as modern Tapirape call themselves.® 

“Culture heroes” were primarily instrumental in making the Tapirape 
world what it is. When and in what order these heroes came is not stated. 
Among them was Petura, a supernatural ancestor and great trickster. He 
stole fire from the vultures, day or dawn from the night owls, and genipa' 
from monkeys. These he brought as gifts to the Tapirape. Finally Petura 
went far to the northeast “where the earth ends and water begins” to live 
in Maratawa,* the home of all Tapirape culture heroes, of shamans after 
death, and of the sun and the moon. There he lives today. He never dies, 
“a From these primordial flood snakes, say the Tapirape, descended their neighbors and 
enemies, the Caraja. “They (the snakes) had circles under their eyes’’ (the tribal face tattoo- 
ing of Caraja). 

4 The sequence of fire and flood does not seem to be clear in legends. Two informants 
placed the fire before the flood. People during both epochs are spoken of as Karanjuntuwera 

5 Jacu: edible forest fowl, about the size of a large chicken, genus Penelope, several species 
Periquito: Pyrrhura vitlata,. Mutum: Craxa lector. 

6 Sce Baldus, Herbert, Ensaios de Etnologia Brasiliera, pp. 207-219. 

7 Genipa rubiacea or Genipa americana: fruit from which black body dye is made. 

8 Several informants described Maratawa as an island. To the Tapirape, the lighted sky i 
encircled by black sky and on all sides below the edges of the lighted sky “where the black 
sky begins”, the earth ends and water begins. Thus earth is a large island surrounded b 
water on all sides. The Tapirape are quite willing to grant, however, that beyond this water 


may be another earth. 
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but lives and re-lives his life cycle as the cycle of the seasons. In the early 
rains of October to January, Petura is a small boy. During the heavy rains 
of January to March, he is an adolescent youth. He is a young warrior as 
the rains diminish in April to June, and as the year draws to its close for 
the Tapirape during the remaining dry months, Petura becomes old. Then 
as the year begins again with the first refreshing rains of October, he 
begins a new life cycle. This is the agricultural year for the Tapirape. They 
plant when he is young (October) and harvest as he matures (in May and 
June). 

Petura was not the only hero who benefited the Tapirape. To the “home 
of the gods” travelled Tomatociri and Mukwura II, other ancestor heroes, 
in search of their father Mukwura. There Mukwura gave his son, Toma- 
tociri, the bow and arrow which he brought back to the Tapirape. There, 
too—and this is typical of Tapirape readjustment to newly-learned knowl- 
edge—the younger brother Mukwura II was given fire arms which he 
transmitted to his descendants, the Europeans or Tori.? 

Shamans are equated with these ancestor heroes. If shamans die a non- 
violent death, they go immediately to Maratawa where they live plenti- 
fully supplied with food, tobacco, and all aids to the good life. If they die 
violently, however (i.e., are suspected of sorcery and killed by the Tapi- 
rape) they go to another home of shamans in the west. This is the “house 
of the winds” where the heavy winds blowing from the southwest come 
during the late dry season. They are given an artificial face, and they stay 
here until they heal before going east to join their companions in Mara- 
tawa. Only shamans and culture heroes continue after life in the form that 
they had on earth. 

It is chiefly through shamans that the Tapirape know of the sun, moon 
and other heavenly bodies. A shaman had seen the sun “close by.” The 
sun, he said, is an old man with no hair on his head. He travels through 
the heavens wearing a large head-dress of red parrot feathers, and since 
red parrot feathers are “hot,” the head-dress gives off heat. Each night, 
after limping through his daily orbit (for the “sky is rough” and the sun 
continually has thorns in his feet) he returns underground to the east to 
his house at Maratawa.’ There he eats very little and in a short time sets 
out again. The morning after Wantanamu, a shaman, had died, several 
Tapirape saw that the sun was red; it was very “hot” and angry because a 
shaman had died. 


As the sun is male, so the moon is female. Both are thought of as people, 


®1 was unable to get the original of this story before the obvious change was made to 
make it fit with new conditions. It is similar, however, to a Tupinamba story recorded by 
Thevet and quoted by Métraux (ibid., p. 12), which tells of Aricowte and Tamendonare, twin 
sons of Sommay. 

10 See Métraux, sbid., p. 14, for Sipaia version. 
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and in myth the sun is called Ancerika and the moon Tamparawa, both 
names of people. According to the Tapirape, the moon is sister to the sun 
and is married to Anchopeteri, a culture hero who was instrumental jp 
dividing all birds into two groups,’ and who taught Tapirape how to 
wrestle and sing many songs. Because of sexual misbehavior, Sun is said to 
have slapped Moon full in the face with his hand which was wet with 
black genipa dye, thus the marks on the face of the moon are explained, 

Two large planets were formerly Tapirape culture bearers. Apuwenonu” 
(Venus) came down from the sky one night after having watched Anun- 
tero, a Tapirape woman, for a long time, and lived with the Tapirape, At 
night he was a young man, husband of Anuntero, but by day he appeared 
to people as a decrepit old man. He taught Anuntero how to plant cotton 
and how to spin. He taught the Tapirape** how to plant their moder 
garden products, maize, manioc, cara, yams. Finally Apuwenonu returned 
to the sky, taking with him his earthly son by Anuntero who is called 
Imauawango (Jupiter). Today, the Tapirape point to these two planets, 
recounting their story and saying, “Apuwenonu is young at night when he 
is in the sky, but by day he is old again as he was when he left us.” 

Many other constellations are known, but of importance in story are 
possibly only that called by the Tapirape “the jaguar,” ** and the Pleiades.” 
One shaman told me that he had travelled (in dreams) to visit this jaguar. 
He was “friendly” with it, he said, and if he should be killed, the jaguar 
of the sky would send many real jaguars to prey upon the Tapirape. “Men 
would be afraid to step into the forest at night.” The jaguar had become 
one of his retinue of familiar powers which would aid him in struggles 
with other shamans. 

The Pleiades are important calendrically. They are watched anxiously 
and impatiently as the rains diminish, and their disappearance over the 
western horizon in May signals the end of the rains. This is the time for 








11 At the present time men’s moieties are divided into three age grades. Each age grade of 
each moiety carries the name of a bird: one being species of small papagaio, and the other 
species of white water birds. According to myth, these groups derived from similar divisions 
of the bird world in which Anchopeteri lived. 

12 This is probably identical with Monan (or Maire-monan, according to Métraux), civil- 
izing god of Tupinamba, who created earth, people, birds and animals, and finally taught the 
Tupinamba to distinguish useful plants. He was put to death by men, at which time he was 
transformed into a star “with two of his companions.”’ Métraux, ibid., p. 11. 

13 One text calls them Karajuntuwera (pre-Tapirape) at this time (see p. 254). 

14 Ancient Guarani said that there was a very large tiger or dog which on certain occasions 
ate the sun and moon, causing an eclipse. Apapocuva-Guarani speak of a celestial jaguar; 
and the Chane from Chiriguano explain the eclipse in this same manner. Métraux, #bid., 
p. 50. 

15 “Les Pleiades paraissaient avoir été chez les Tupinama I’objet de croyances particuliéres. 
Ils avaient notamment la conviction qu’elles favorisaient la croissance du manioc.”’ Métraut, 
Réligion des Tupinamba, p. 51. 
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the largest cerernonial of the year which marks the beginning of the dry 
season and the harvest. Similarly, the position of the Pleiades is noted to 
date the many ceremonies of the heavy rainy period (November to April). 
One shaman had visited the Pleiades, and they, too, can be counted upon 
asa familiar power. The Milky Way is often referred to as the “path of the 
shaman,” it is a well-beaten road over which the shaman travels through 
the sky in his dreams. 

In common with many Tupi peoples, nothing in the realm of natural 
phenomena is as important to the Tapirape as thunder. Among most Tupi, 
Tupan is a god or an ancestor identified with thunder. He causes the 
rumbling of thunder and flashes of lightning. Among the Tapirape, how- 
ever, Thunder’ is a separate entity, a supernatural who has many “creat- 
ures” or topti. Topii are described as small beings about a hand’s length in 
size, with white hairy down over their bodies, and wearing a small head- 
dress of red parrot feathers, European beads, and a lip plug. Small wax 
dolls are made in imitation of them. They travel through the sky in small 
“canoes,” especially when there are strong wind and electric storms, and 
they carry red wild flowers with which they shoot Tapirape in the stomach. 
These arrows are hot “like fire.” Sometimes topi are called “pets” of 
Thunder, and again they are referred to as his “children.” In addition to 
topii, Thunder has other supernumeraries, the souls of dead shamans, who 
live in the house of Thunder, commonly thought to be near Maratawa on 
the summit of a large mountain. 

Each year when approaching rains bring heavy thunder storms, light- 
ning and strong winds, Thunder sends forth his beings. The noise of the 
storm is caused by rumbling of topdi’s canoes, and flashes of lightning are 
their speeding arrows. To protect the Tapirape, and also their gardens, 
from the storm, shamans** “call Thunder,” or “fight with topd.” In a four- 
day ceremony characterized by genuine fear, shamans gulp tobacco smoke 
until they are ill and intoxicated, they sing “calling Thunder to come,” and 
chant until they “see” one or more topéi, or souls of dead shamans,”* fight 
with them, and are struck down by their arrows. A shaman who fights a 
topii tries to grab its small feather head-dress, take away its bow, or yank 
out its lip plug, its most vulnerable feature. 

Violent behavior is the keynote of these ceremonies of fighting Thunder. 
When a shaman is shot by topii, he falls screaming upon the ground, 
writhing and shaking, and then becomes unconscious. If men are not near 


16 Thunder referred to as Kanawana (direct translation) is said to be called Pururuka, his 
personal name. 

17 Laymen and neophytes who have sufficient courage may also participate. 

18In conversation and in song, there is confusion between these beings. Although the 
above distinctions are definitely made, they are often referred to interchangeably. For example, 
a Tapirape may say, “tops cause lightning,” or “Thunder is angry and makes lightning.” 
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to hold him, he may run wild through the village destroying property and 
endangering people. To bring him back, smoke must be blown over him 
by a shaman. While he is unconscious, he dreams and travels, sometimes 
visiting the house of Thunder. 


“I smoked much and then I smoked again. I sang, I saw one large sun and it came 
toward me and disappeared. I saw many small suns. They came and they left. I saw 
Thunder. It was small and came (to the house) in a small canoe. It was Thunder's 
child (a topii). It wore a small headdress of parrot feathers. It had a small lip plug. 
I reached to pull out the lip plug but it left.” [The shaman did not conquer the topi 
and he was shot down by an arrow while he was unconscious] . . . “all was dark. 
I saw many suns. I travelled singing as I walked, I spent three days walking. I climbed 
a large mountain on the other side of the Araguaya. There it is that the sun comes 
up. I saw Kanawana. He was big and his body was covered with much hair. He had 
many red parrot feathers. There were many topdi and many souls of shamans. I did 
not talk but came back.” [If he had touched Thunder's rattle he would have stayed 
(died), but he was properly treated with tobacco smoke and returned to conscious. 
ness. | 


Through shamans and legends of culture heroes, the Tapirape know, 
too, of the multitude of “spirits” (anchunga) which populate the unseen 
world. These are of two general types: true spirits, disembodied souls of 
deceased Tapirape;*® and demons or malevolent beings of many classes, 
Shamans are accustomed to seeing true spirits in their dreams. These gen- 
erally inhabit abandoned village sites, where they re-live their earthly lives. 
When they die—the second death—they become frogs, deer, paca and 
doves. Thus the toad is the spirit of a chief; the dove and jacu are spirits 
of men.” These ghosts cannot harm shamans who are accustomed to see- 
ing them, but sometimes the spirits attack and strike down defenseless 
laymen.*? They also cluster around a man’s bier to carry off the soul as 
soon as the body is buried. 

There are infinite numbers of “spirits” of the individualized demoniac 
class. Of these, some are “pets” which are not very dangerous, and which 
are represented by men in the mask dance cult.** Other species are very 
dangerous, but these are no longer seen by the layman. Formerly, these 
were numerous, and killed many Tapirape, but Ware, a culture hero and 
powerful shaman, fought them and killed many. A man now points to the 





19 Speaking of Tupinamba, Métraux makes these same two categories of “supernatural 
beings” (aygnan, agnin, ingange and anhanga), ibid., p. 51. 

20 Animals which have, or are, spirits can be grouped together. These are tabu to some age 
and sex groups, in a complicated dietary system. 

21 Dogs can see spirits. When a dog howls, Tapirape say, “He sees anchunga but we 
can’t.” 

22 At one time women may have been frightened by these “dangerous” spirits, but cer- 
tainly at present everything in the men’s cults is known to women, and they do not even 


pretend to be frightened. 
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suthwestern horizon and says, “Ware killed all spirits there; they are only 
irit souls now.” (To the north and east, however, many demon spirits 
are still alive and active.) Ware engaged in a constant battle of wits with 
the spirit world. He killed many of the dangerous variety by setting fire to 
their stringy hair which trailed behind them, and he also killed off an- 
other group of beings which clubbed men to death and drank their blood. 

Sometimes shamans (panche) see malevolent beings in their dream 
travels, and may even become friendly with them or receive their aid. For 
example, one shaman told of wandering far in an unknown forest as he 
dreamed, and of coming upon the spirits called oreya, who have long hair 
wound in a mass, and who carry only one arrow with which they can 
kill a man. They were about to shoot him but he shouted “No, I am a 
shaman!” and they left him alone, gave him food and aided him to return. 
Only shamans can have such relations with these supernaturals. Tapirape 
laymen are afraid to dream. 

The shaman is indispensable to Tapirape living, not only because he has 
dealings with the spirit world, and through his wanderings enriches the 
knowledge of men, but also because he is of value in many practical ways. 
Thus he controls the pregnancy of women. Pregnancy is known to relate 
to sexual intercourse, but conception comes only when a shaman brings a 
child to a woman. Thunder, and several types of birds, animals and fish, 
have “children,” that is, spirits of children. The shaman brings one of these 
“spirits” to a woman, putting it inside her while she sleeps. A woman who 
wants a child can, for example, bring honey to a shaman. This will make 
him dream, and he will bring her a child. Similarly, a barren woman pre- 
sumably “had quarrelled much with the shaman.” 

When Tapirape swim, while fishing and shooting large turtles in the 
Tapirape River, their safety depends upon the shaman. In this section of 
Brazil, rivers are full of alligators, piranha (carnivorous fish) and sting 
rays, and according to Tapirape belief, large snakes lurk in deep pools. 
Before men may swim safely the shaman must tie the jaws of the alli- 
gators, strike the piranha across their teeth so they will not bite, and tie up 
the tails of the large snakes. When Tapirape go hunting, it is up to the 
shaman to tell them where packs of wild pigs will be found, or to lead 
them down to a good spot in the plains country.”* Danger may lurk in all 
food; thus Tapirape often take new corn, fresh meat, or any food, to have 
danger “blown” out of it by the shaman. 

The universe for the Tapirape is not finite or entirely known; it is 
dangerous. Tales of culture heroes and experiences of shamans provide a 





23 When the Tapirape have made kills of wild pigs, which are “pets” of Thunder he will 
be angry and send a sudden rain or clouding of the sky. If a Tapirape sees an unexpected 
rainbow in the sky he will say, ““The shaman has been successful against Thunder” (i.e., in 


finding game). 
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large framework into which all new knowledge can be fitted. And this 
universe is dangerous. The shaman, by the use of his wisdom and insight, 
his familiarity with celestial powers, spirits and far off places, is the only 
intermediary between men and supernaturals. Through him, the Tapirape 
attempt to control their hostile and unpredictable world. Without the 
shaman, as one informant said, “All Tapirape would die.” 


Columbia University. 
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FETISH WORSHIP IN BRAZIL? 


By Rutu Lanpes 


Brazil has a large Negroid population that is concentrated along the sea- 
coast and has a cultural center in the capital city of Bahia in the north. 
Bahia has been called the “Negro Rome” because its cultural vigor domi- 
nates folk life in the densely settled east. This situation grew out of the 
relatively favorable position in which blacks find themselves in Brazil, for 
since their Emancipation in 1888 they have not been “Jim-Crowed” in law 
or custom, but suffer only from the disadvantages usual to minority groups. 

The life of the blacks in Bahia is a model for Afro-Brazilian folk-life in 
all parts of the country, according to the general opinion and to Brazilian 
ethnologists, but it is generally believed to be least complicated by urban 
civilization and most elaborated in the city of Bahia. Hence I devoted most 
of my time to research in and around the city. In this paper I will outline 
salient characteristics of the religious life that I observed. 

The whole life of the folk of Bahia is religious, as our own is secular. It 
is as vivid to all as the daily trading in the market, as all-encompassing as 
monastery life to members of a monkish order. There is constant and un- 
questioning dependence upon it through the official Catholic Church and 
even more through the temples devoted to the worship of West African 
gods. The temple practise is called fetish worship more legitimately than 
in other New World centers of African tradition for the Portuguese 
language is spoken in Brazil, and the “fetish” concept was coined by the 
first Portuguese discoverers of Negro West Africa. 

Fetish worship is a point of view and a set of techniques understood by 
all.and applicable to all contemporary affairs. The fetish temples are in- 
tended primarily for ritual purposes, but like churches of the Middle Ages, 
the temples are social centers and are often the homes of the votaries. The 
temple is served by a priesthood made up almost exclusively of Women 
and in any case contfélléd by women. This priesthood is ascetic and with- 
drawn from common life only tpon’ sacred occasions. In these respects 
the fetish priesthood contrasts remarkably with the Catholic priesthood 
which functions alongside it and officially enjoys a superior status. 

Afro-Brazilian tradition recognizes ten major gods, with a varying 
number of minor ones, and each priestess is a votary of one. She goes 
through a long novitiate, serves special foods, oils and flowers to the god 
and keeps his altar fresh. She also acts as his medium. Here as in Haiti, 
this medium is called a “horse” upon whom the god “descends” and 
“rides,” thus possessing the medium. A god may descend spontaneously, 








1 Based on research in Brazil from May 4, 1938 to June 18, 1939. 
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but in a well-regulated temple of the Yoruba tradition, which is dominant 
in Bahia, a god descends only when called upon by prayers and drums to 
solve some problem. When present the god talks democratically with those 
who consult him, and courteously blesses everyone. 

Fetish worship does not compete with the Church, either dogmatically 
or functionally. It is claimed that a fetish worshipper cannot be a “pagan” 
but must be a Catholic, confirmed and confessed. My impression, however, 
is that the folk-religion, composed largely of Catholic-colored fetish prac- 
tises, is to the lower class the daily reality of their life. Catholicism proper 
is something special and extra-mundane. 

Like the Miracle Plays of the Middle Ages, the amusements of the people 
are steeped in religious content. This is evident in a series of Afro-Catholic 
celebrations that occur almost every day during the months of December 
and January winding up with Carnival, There are only two more or less 
secular diversions, one being competitions of samba dancers and the other 
competitions of wrestlers of a West African style called capoeira. 

The folk religion has two stated ends. It claims to cure most illnesses, 
and it holds out the hope of solving any other conceivable problem. It is 
completely uninterested in an after-life, and some fetish worshippers even 
deny that there is one (“what do we know what happens after death”), 
but it holds out the rosiest promise for this one, settling problems of food, 
shelter, clothes, companionship and particular ambitions. It is enabled to 
do so because of the dogma that the gods employ illness or other misfor- 
tune to castigate disaffected people. Since the priesthood, and especially the 
chief priestess or “mother,” knows how to manipulate the gods, cure lies 
in their hands. The procedure is for the patient or client to consult the 
“mother.” She divines by throwing cowrie shells into stated patterns, learns 
the will of the gods, prescribes propitiatory sacrifices, and variable retreats, 
and gives the patients magic-herbal therapy which includes baths, fumiga- 
tions, shakings and rubbings-off, and dusting with protective powders, As 
against this, the Catholic Church offers only prayers and vows. Simple 
medical care is not easily accessible and usually is not preferred. Even im- 
portant priestesses, however, sometimes combine medical care and fetish 
practise. 

Full-length treatment of a woman’s ailments, by the cult, will make her 
a priestess and is costly, ranging from seventy-five to two hundred dollars. 
It necessitates contributions from relatives and friends much of which’ 
paid in kind, but partial treatments are available and preferred by mos 
people; they are regarded as installments on the whole payment. The 
client is given only as much service as she pays for. The gods are supposed 
to regard the partial payment as security for the full performance, and are 
therefore bound to withhold the castigation; the patient should now get 
well and remain so for some time. 
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Often the gods are exempted from responsibility and the “evil eye” is 
accused instead. Then the so-called demon Eshu may be invoked to bring 
harm upon the bearer of the evil eye and the herbal prescriptions follow. 
This diagnosis is usually made only for someone who has already fulfilled 
god-obligations, partly because the other possibility has been exhausted for 
the time, and partly because it can be less costly. The “evil eye” produces 
ailments of the sort called the “miseries” by American Negroes, and mofina 
in Portuguese. Plants dedicated to particular gods cure them, Bearers of 
the evil eye are not always aware of their peculiar gift and are not-blamed 
for the consequences, but to avert danger, people disclaim flattery, and 
when articles are admired, the owner immediately offers them to get rid 
of the influence. Fetish people always give their children secret names so 
that their essential selves may be untouched by evil, and nicknames are 
popular on this account. Except Church functionaries, the most distin- 
guished persons of the nation are called by nicknames. 

Eshu is a goblin-creature involved in evil magic. He does not possess the 
sernness ascribed to the great gods but is indispensable to cult practise. 
The people call him “devil” but more in the sense of servant than of 
demon. One priestess called him “slave” because he performs malicious 
errands in exchange for the offering of a few fractions of a cent, a little oil 
and sugar rum. On the other hand, she claimed, he is really of more value 
than the gods because he gets things done and has no vanity. He never 
castigates people with illness or loss of wealth. He is ready for service at 
any time, resting at the cross-roads. There are different types of Eshu but 
all are regarded in this ambivalent way. There is a sort of domesticated 
Eshu, often called “godfather,” who is regarded both as guarding the home 
and as restraining his own evil self from entering the home in view of the 
regular offerings made to him. There are however “wild” Eshus ranging 
the highways and woods, especially at dawn, midday and midnight. No 
Eshu can be represented within the temple with the gods. Every god ap- 
pears to have one or more Eshu-lackeys doing dirty-work for him; the 
warrior goddess Yansan has a “gang” of at least seven of the “wildest” and 
they are all female. Eshu seems to be excluded from the company of the 
gods, not because he is “evil,” but because he is of inferior status. In gen- 
eral, too, high-status things are considered good, and low-status things are 
considered bad. The meek are not valued in fetish theology. 

Various Eshus are quieted with offerings of rum, oil and mandioca 
flour, and sent away magically before any fetish ritual that involves sum- 
moning the gods. This ceremonial “removal” insures a peaceful perform- 
ance protected against brawls, breaches of discipline and drunkenness. 
This rite in the Yoruba temple is beautiful in a calm way, showing nothing 
of the anxiety or tension that usually accompanies invocation of the gods. 

Whereas the gods are employed in socially approved connections like 
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insuring a healthy childbirth or a good job, Eshu is employed secretly to 
arrange a rendezvous, to force a seduction, to disrupt or even mend a 
marriage. “Mothers” of the renowned fetish temples deny employing Eshu, 
indicating that they consider themselves above petty interests, but they all 
know what formulas to use with him and they undoubtedly resort to him 
privately. Inasmuch as the Catholic Church stigmatizes Eshu as diabolic, 
priestesses are constrained to favor the gods, which are identified with the 
great Catholic saints. 

The African gods are said to be deified mortals of royal or noble station, 
This idea is not so clear in the case of the father of the gods, Oshala, and 
of his wives, but his children are all royal and noble. It may be that Oshala 
is considered beyond royalty since he is the father of the gods. However he 
is not the lord of creation. I have heard that the otiose deity called Olorun 
was the father of all creation including the gods. He is linked with the 
Christian God occasionally, but usually he is not thought of. The great 
Catholic deity is Jesus Christ, with whom Oshala is identified. The other 
deities are identified with various Catholic saints but are more important 
in the fetish cosmology. To equate Eshu with the Devil is to complete the 
table of identifications. 

Oshala is usually thought of as so old that he must crawl into the sun 
for warmth, a forceful notion for a tropical people. His home is the inside 
of a hill on the west coast of Africa. When he descends in his mediums, he 
cowers over a heavy cane, his limbs tremble with the cold and palsy and 
he moans pettishly. He is robed luxuriously, but only in white and silver 
colors to symbolize his lack of animation. 

Oshala has two wives. The eldest and unattractive one is Nanan, the 
mother of the three great male deities Omolu, Loko and Oshunmare, She 
is identified with St. Anna, the mother of the Holy Mother Mary. She lives 
alone at the bottom of a river in West Africa among the seaweed which is 
her hair. She is sometimes thought of as an all-mother. However she is not 
loved or respected so much as feared and disliked and therefore honored. 
When she descends she often dances in the rites behind her three sons. 
Her colors are white and pale blue, symbolizing her ebbing strength and 
the water in which she lives. 

Oshala’s beloved younger wife is Yemanja. She is identified with one of 
the Virgin Marys, a voluptuous one represented as full-breasted, wide- 
hipped and sexually potent. Since she too lives in the water near Oshala, 
her colors are also white and pale blue. She is a great favorite among the 
women, especially the full-fleshed ones. The songs and dances of her ritual 
are suave and pleasant. She is a young edition of the American “mammy.” 

Oshala has a dearly beloved son, a deified king named Shango. He is 
identified with St. Jerome, is represented as a great warrior and lover, and 
is the hero of scandalous legends. Sometimes he is thought of as the “king 
of all Africa” and sometimes as the conquering king of a Yoruba city-state. 
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After his death he manifested himself in the lightning and he reigns in 
the heavens in charge of thunderbolts. His symbol is a hammer of 
meteorite of a winged shape, and his emblematic color is the red of passion. 
He is an extremely popular god and descends in a great many mediums. 
He has fired the imagination of all Brazilians, so that we hear of him even 
in New York City in compositions of the great Brazilian composer Heitor 
Villa-Lobos (e.g. “Shango,” “Death of a Yoruba King”). 

The god Shango has a wife, Yansan, who is said by some to be his sister. 
She is identified with St. Barbara of England. She is the female counter- 
part of Shango, a warrior who spoils for a fight, a woman with many 
vers. She is called the “man-woman” and her emblems are similar to 
those of Shango. In one tale she was ravished by her stepfather, the hunt- 
ing god Oshossi, disloyal to her adoptive mother the goddess Oshoon, de- 
grted her illegitimate twin offspring, and left her husband the war-god 
Ogoon, before joining Shango in a battle. She won Shango’s battle and 
hence his heart. Marrying her, he raised her from plebeian status to that of 
queen and empress. After her death and deification she became mistress of 
the winds and storms, like St. Barbara. Old wooden sculptures of Yoruba 
tradition represent Shango as sometimes male and sometimes female, and 
the ethnologists, Ramos and Carneiro, claim that Shango and Yansan are 
ne bisexual creature. 

Oshoon is a favorite African goddess. She is the spoiled child of Oshala’s 
dotage, born with a silver spoon in her mouth, great beauty, rank, charm 
and nobility of character. She is a heroine of perpetual youth, and is iden- 
tified with one of the Virgin Marys. She is always involved with Yansan, 
1s co-wife of a god, as a wifely rival in love affairs, or as the step-mother of 
the children Yansan has abandoned. Yansan always behaves ungratefully. 
Although most of the god relations are dramatized in the ritual songs, 
dances and other incidents, this one is not. Oshoon receives as much of an 
over-share of worship as does Shango. They are both stream-lined symbols 
of the idealized traits of their respective sexes, In what is called the “Afri- 
can life,” as against the “Catholic life,” Oshoon lives in the water, her loca- 
tion being at the surface, while Yemanja lives in the middle layers, and 
Nanan is at the very bottom. 

Oshossi is a princely hunter, completely wrapped up in the woodland 
life. One distinguished male diviner of Bahia claimed that Oshossi was a 
bachelor, and one distinguished priestess claimed that he was the husband 
of Oshoon. The whole temple program of the priestess rested on this 
assumption. The diviner’s argument rested on the tradition that Oshossi 
came of a caste that stressed continence as the condition of the hunting 
life, although he may have taken casual women in his idle periods. He 
seems to be the incarnation of perpetual youth, the male version of Oshoon. 
He is always represented romantically, flitting by trees, through tall grass, 
chasing game with bow and arrow or with a gun. His emblems are wood- 
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land green and tan with touches of bright blue and red, he wears cowhide 
garments and carries a quiver of arrows. He utters barking cries. 

Ogoon is a bachelor god of harsh character who controls disaster, war, 
iron and evil; his color is dark blue. In the “African life” he was a black. 
smith of a princely caste. The Eshus are his servants, and he is invoked 
with them to do evil. He is identified with the soldier St. Anthony, 

Omolu is also an unlovely character but exercises a horrible fascination 
upon men and women. He is the god of pests, especially of smallpox. His 
mediums represent him as an old palsied man, hideously twisted, and he 
constantly emits a high peeping sound. On the other hand he is thought 
of as sending the cures of ills if properly approached, illustrating the am. 
bivalence of concept that characterizes almost every notion of the Afro. 
Bahian folk. He is identified with Sts. Lazarus and Rocque. 

Omolu and Ogoon have much in common. They are worshipped on the 
same day, Monday (all the gods, like the Catholic saints, have special days 
of worship assigned to them, and the African and Catholic days often 
coincide), and are offered the same sacrificial popcorn; they both reside in 
and control the highways and crossings which are the paths of evil. Omolu 
is identified with the noonday sun and is the “king of the thirteen rays of 
the sun;” his colors are red; and white or black. Mythological tales account 
for these details, as they do for all details of character and emblem of each 
of the gods. Omolu’s emblematic dress includes a mask of straw extending 
from the head to the waist, a West African mask having esoteric signif: 
cance. It is one of the few obviously West African details of costume. 
Ogoon uses something similar, a cape of split palm fiber. Sometimes it is 
said that Omolu is married to Oba, the elder sister of Yansan and also a 
warrior using the emblematic color red or maroon. 

Omolu’s two brothers, Loko and Oshunmare, are important in theology 
but descend rarely and rouse little fanaticism except for the mass posses 
sions at a certain waterfall outside of Bahia. Loko is identified with a 
sacred tree species, and has vague curing functions that range him with 
Omolu on the one hand and with Osai, master of woods and herbs, on the 
other. His color is white and he is identified with St. Francis. Oshunmare 
is both rainbow and snake, has curing functions and is identified with St. 
Bartholomew. 

Yansan’s elder sisters, Oba and Eowa, are fainter duplications of her. 
Eowa is the wife of Oshunmare. 

These gods are the backbone of the fetish cult worship. Some are mort 
elaborate in concept and ritual than others with small individual varia 
tions. Thus, some gods are represented at various periods of the life cycle, 
but a priestess can be a medium for only one such aspect. Gods are repre- 
sented too in different situations; each aspect, however, is the embodiment 
of some single trait of character. For example, Shango appears as a young 
god or as an old one. When young his color is red and his disposition 1s 
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bellicose. When old his colors are white and blue and his disposition is 
mild. A third Shango is the arrogant ruler. All Shangos may descend upon 
the same occasion, but each descends in a different medium, and the 
medium always serves the same aspect of the god.’ Yansan may descend in 
the “child” aspect, in which case she resemblés Oshoon, she may be a 
young woman in which case she is fierce, or she may be an old woman and 
then she is burnt out and her maroon colors have become white and blue. 
Even Oshala may be either a young warrior or an old dotard. Omolu too 
can be youthful. Only Oshossi and Nanan are always the same, each 
having only one aspect. 

When the evening of ritual is over and the priestess-mediums are sitting 
around in trance states waiting for commands from the chief “mother,” 
the “mother” orders each god to be secretly despatched in ceremonial ways 
by adepts. Immediately after dismissing the gods, impish spirits called Ere 
in the Yoruba speech are summoned. These Ere are identified with the 
child saints Cosme and Damion. Ramos considers them the sons of 
Shango. The priestesses are still in trance when under the influence of Ere 
but they are in a mischievous mood and under compulsion to behave in- 
sanely. They throw off the iron discipline they have submitted to when 
possessed by the great gods and for two or three hours there is a witches’ 
sabbath of play in the secret rooms of the temple. Then, under orders of 
the chief priestesses, the mediums are sent to sleep and waken the next 
day with no recollections of what has occurred. They seem somewhat em- 
barrassed and confused when reminded. They always feel disoriented for 
a time. 

The priestesses are intercessors with these gods for the folk, having 
special claims on the gods whom they serve. Worshippers and clients turn 
towards the priestesses with the same confidence with which children turn 
towards a mother. The chief priestess and her principal officers are called 
“mothers,” are regarded as being even more reliable than the gods. The 
gods are whimsical and “castigate” at unlooked-for times. But “mothers” 
know how to intercede with them, can explain their behavior and control 
them. There is considerable backdoor muttering against the authority and 
high fees of the priestesses, but not the faintest doubt of their claims is ever 
raised, Clients and lesser priestesses display their tremendous emotional 
involvements by the muted state they fall into in the presence of the 
“mother,” begging blessings, averting their gaze, speaking in half-audible 
tones. This behavior is also a stereotyped formality required in the meeting 
of persons of unequal station, but often it is so sincere as to appear spon- 
taneous—it is the typical Bahian expression of complete deference. 

Ideally a “mother” is a woman of mature years, of ascetic character, 
steeped in the traditions of the office to which she has risen after years of 
service in lesser posts of the cult hierarchy. Ideally her life is devoted to 
supervising the service of the gods, and she is aided by the priestesses who 
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are called her “daughters in sainthood” (filhas de santo). Trained to rule 
independently, she has developed into a type of matriarch that is not only 
unique in modern times but is anachronistic in patriarchal Brazil, Ye 
Brazilian women control the lives of their families as it passes withia the 
walls of the home, and they exercise a good deal of authority not suspected 
by an outsider. Brazilian men wield authority principally in the public 
aspects of life. Indoors again the female saints are important, and there js 
probably no Catholic worship that rivals that of the Virgin Mother, both 
in the Church and in the home, These factors make the peculiar authority 
of the fetish “mothers” seem closely related to the general scene. It is in- 
teresting to contrast priestly “mothers” of Bahia with their fierce proto- 
types of West Africa who, like the Amazonian soldiery of the Dahomeyan 
king, rivalled and outdid male colleagues. Evidently the conditions of 
slavery in Brazil, as in the United States, facilitated the evolution of the 
matriarchal type of black woman, and thus the cult “mother” continues 
certain slavery-time values. In both Brazil and the United States, the ten- 
dency was to recognize enslaved women rather than men as family heads, 
Overtime wages were paid into their hands, and the descent of enslaved 
offspring was reckoned matrilineally. Fetish “mothers” flourished during 
the last century or so of slavery in competition with male practitioners 
whom they steadily replaced. The replacement was undoubtedly expedited 
in the early nineteenth century by the extermination and expulsion from 
Brazil of the arrogant Haussa Negro slaves, and especially of their religious 
leaders who had incited “holy wars” against Catholics and pagans. Male 
practitioners were not only wiped out, they were also discredited. 

In 1939 there were believed to be about eighty cult groups in Bahia, each 
affecting an average of three hundred persons. There is a wide scatter 
around this average since some temple groups were old and famous and 
wielded enormous influence, while others were new and unimportant. The 
old temple groups had supporters even in Rio de Janeiro, more modest ones 
relied on neighborhood support. Most of the groups had been organized 
in 1937 into a “Union of Afro-Brazilian Sects” (Unido das Seitas Afro- 
Brasileiras) with a Brazilian scientist as secretary and a Bahian diviner as 
president.” The purpose was to maintain standards in the face of a sudden 
proliferation of upstart temples, to cut down on chicanery, and to defend 
themselves against persecution. The secretary was not a “believer” but was 
an ardent supporter of the right of the folk to carry on their traditions 
unhampered. 

The dominant sects in Bahia are of the Yoruba tradition, with a certain 
intermingling of so-called “Congo” and “Angola” traditions, It is these 
dominant sects which rigidly maintain the sacred responsibility of women 
to be priestesses and mediums. Their temple hierarchy is elaborate and 


2 See this Journal, p. 278. 
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formal. Apparently in revolt against this, a new type of cult practise has 
grown up which is extremely lax in structure and admits women to the 
priesthood with little or no training if they have a propensity for what 
American Negroes call “shouting.” They also allow men to act as mediums 
but on the whole women still predominate even in these sects. These cults 
are called caboclo because in addition to the African or Yoruba (called 
Nago, after the French) great gods, they worship the spirits of Brazilian 
Indians long dead. One of the interesting features of the caboclo institu- 
tion is the opportunity it allows homosexual men to become priests and 
leaders, and this I have discussed elsewhere.* 

African traits of culture flourishing now in Brazil may often be matched 
by correspondences found now or formerly along the West African coast, 
especially among the Yoruba and Ewe and among Congo and Angola 
groups, and they may also be matched by cultural forms found throughout 
the Caribbean area including the Guianas of South America. The follow- 
ing instances indicate briefly the field of religious behavior. 

1. Black women are leaders of religion in the Caribbean, Africa and 
Brazil, functioning as priestesses and mediums. Frequently they share 
power with men, and in Africa their position is usually inferior to men’s, 
but in parts of the Caribbean (e.g. Jamaica) and in Brazil their position is 
elevated, and in Bahia, Brazil, it is elevated into a true matriarchate. In 
West Africa, high points of official recognition of the female sex appear 
in Dahomey and Ibo; in the new world, the high point seems to be in 
Bahia, Brazil. 

2. The same nuclear pantheon of “great gods” appears throughout the 
Caribbean and South America, made up of figures from Dahomey, Yoruba 
and Ashanti traditions. There are local variations in organization, accre- 
tions and titles, and the same fundamental ideas are subject to different 
stresses. Occasional Dahomey and Yoruba names recur widely, such as 
Dahomey Legba and Yoruba Shango. The Yoruba Eshu seems confined 
to Brazil, where it is synonymous with Legba. Important ritualistic ele- 
ments are identical though combined in slightly different ways that have 
important local meanings. Certain new world regions seem to be more 
colored by one West African tradition than by another: thus Dahomey or 
Ewe cultural features seem dominant in Haiti; Yoruba is dominant in 
Bahia, Brazil; Angola and Congo are dominant in Rio de Janeiro; Ashanti 
is dominant in Saramacca, Dutch Guiana. Small islands of other traditions 
appear, however: thus, a Bahia temple observes Ewe snake worship; and 
a Mohammedan Haussa temple is said to survive in Bahia. Certain cultural 
complexes of West Africa appear more nearly intact in the New World 
than do others: thus the Yoruba divining cult of Fd is found practically 
whole in Bahia; while the Yoruba Egungun which concerns the dead has 


’Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, July, 1940. 
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undergone considerable alteration in the Bahia Egun observances. In the 
Caribbean, Brazil and Africa is found a strong belief in the mystic signif. 
cance of twins. The same regions are characterized by a typical intimate 
treatment of the high gods similar to the treatment accorded to all persons 
of high position, including kin. 

3. The same religious concepts appear in the Caribbean, South America 
and West Africa, though the terminology varies with the language of the 
tradition dominant locally. So we find Joa in Haiti, orisha in Brazil, vodun 
in both places. (Winti in Saramacca derives from English rather than 
African.) 

4. In the Caribbean, South America and West Africa, the high gods are 
identified with the saints of the Catholic calendar, and also with Christ, the 
Virgin Mary, and God. 

5. In these regions, possession and mediumship are universal, in slightly 
varying contexts. 

6. Orchestral and musical instruments appear throughout these areas: 
drums of traditional style and sizes, metal instruments such as the agégé 
(cowbell form found in Brazil), various kinds of rattles, the berimbau 
(one-stringed bow found in Bahia and said to come from Angola), the 
cuica (a suction instrument said to come from Angola, West Africa, al- 
though the name is said to be indigenous). Characteristic drum beats for 
religious and other occasions are found in these areas. 

7. Ritual male transvestism in Bahia, Haiti and West Africa. 

8. African-like styles of braiding the hair appear in the Caribbean and 
South America, and in Brazil braiding carries an admixture of magical 
values. 

g. Folk songs about different aspects of life appear in the whole New 
World Negro distribution. In Paramaribo Herskovits found the “songs of 
allusion” or ridicule, in Brazil these appear as “songs of defiance” and in 
Bahia they are sung during temple rites, especially by the caboclo groups. 
“Songs of allusion” are usually secular ones outside of Brazil. 

10. Bahia cults have secret languages. Those of Yoruba tradition speak a 
kind of Yoruba; the caboclos speak something analogous to pig-Latin, em- 
ploying words of Bantu origin (from the Congo and Angola regions). 

11. The judiciary and ordeals of African type are instruments of cult 
administration in Bahia, Brazil. 

Afro-Brazilian culture centers to an extraordinary extent around fetish 
worship, more so than the cultures of either Haiti or the Saramacca tribes 
of Dutch Guiana. This is because of Brazil’s different political history 
which blocked the operation of African traditions in secular spheres. It is 
clear, however, that Afro-Brazilian culture belongs to the great Afro 
Caribbean culture area. 


Columbia University. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF AFRICAN CULTS IN BAHIA’ 


By Epison CarNEIRO 


In Bahia, the Negroes have religious societies called candomblés. The 
word is clearly of African origin, and signified originally simply the annual 
religious festas or ceremonials of the Negroes which took place at certain 
seasons of the year, usually beginning in August and lasting three to four 
months. Today, however, the meaning of the term is expanded to include 
the whole of the religion. 

The candomblés came from the African Slave Coast, from the region of 
the Yoruba and Ewe peoples. The slave traffic left these peoples principally 
in the port of Bahia, though there was some mixture of others of the same 
region, that is, of Tshi, Ga, Mande, and Haussa peoples. Only much later, 
owing to the international limitations placed on the traffic, did blacks from 
the south of Africa arrive in Bahia, among which were Negroes from 
Angola, the Congo, Mozambique, and southern parts of Portuguese East 
Africa, Thence the appearance of deities of the Yoruba and Ewe mythol- 
ogies in all the candomblés, even in those that have already removed them- 
selves almost entirely from the Yoruba tradition, like the so-called can- 
domblés de caboclo, that is, candomblés of the Brazilian Indian-mestigo. 
Despite the much discussed degeneration of the candomblés, they are still 
distinguishable by “nations” (or, tribes), because each conserves certain 
traits of culture, details of dance, music, song, patterning of the ritual that 
places it in its original African region. Thus in the Angola candomblés 
they speak a tongue that is said to be that of Angola; Loanda, the capital, 
becomes a sacred place; and certain personages, like the Angola king 
Kissimbe, the god Time and others enter constantly into both ritual and 
ordinary activity. The Congo tongue is spoken in the only candomblé of 
this “nation” that exists in Bahia. In the one “Mohammedan” candomblé 
is seen a ritual similar to that of the olden Malé Negroes, which included 
Mohammedanized Haussds, Nagés and Tapas, Besides, in the so-called 
candomblés de caboclo, are seen new beings representative of indigenous 
tribes of Brazil, with the dress and dance established by the conventional 
literature. Therefore, we find Tupan, the great deity of the Indians; and 
Tupinamba, a man-eating tribe of Bahia. They speak a language that is 
supposed to give the impression of Tupi. But in general it is difficult to 
determine ultimately the origin of the candomblés, except for the better- 
known ones of Gége or Nagé descent. This is because of the mutual bor- 
rowing of rites and songs between cults of different “nations,” which today 


1] made personal studies of Negro life in Bahia from 1933 to 1939. Most of my material 
was published in two volumes called Religides Negras and Negros Bantus, published by 
Civilisagao Brasileira, Rio de Janeiro, 1936 and 1937; and in articles in Brazilian periodicals. 
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is common. Examining the origin of sixty-seven candomblés of Bahia, 
according to the statements of the respective chiefs, I managed to identify 
seventeen different “nations.” But often I was confronted by phenomena 
of syncretism, for a cult might belong to two “nations,” as was the case 
with one called Angola-Congo, or there could result a third confused type, 
such as that called Little Angola and Ilt-Ijéxa. There are more than a 
hundred candomblés in the zones bordering the urban center of Bahia. 
The attendance at ceremonials is always large, and an average of three 
hundred persons for each candomblé is conservative. This allows for a 
rough average of thirty thousand persons, in a city of less than four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. 

The candomblés are like independent churches, each led by a priestly 
personage called pae-de-santo or mde-de-santo, that is respectively, “father 
in sainthood,” or “mother in sainthood.” Each in himself represents all 
the spiritual authority of his group. 

It seems that formerly the candomblé was a woman’s business. The obli- 
gation to cook the sacred foods, to care for the altars, to ornament the 
house on ceremonial days, to direct the religious training of women and 
children, seem to justify the preferment of women for the post of head 
priestess of the African cults in Bahia. This ascendancy of women dates 
from the introduction of the candomblés in Bahia, with the establishment 
of the Nagé house of Engenho Velho about 1830. It was founded by three 
women, known only by their African names of Adéta, Iya Kala and Iya 
Nass6. This candomblé is thought to have been the first to have functioned 
regularly in Bahia, and it gave rise to all the others by a process of splitting. 
From it there split off Gantois, the famed center of the researches of Dr. 
Nina Rodrigues in the time of the great “mother” Pulcheria, Other 
“mothers” emerge in the history of the candomblés: Marcellina, Maria 
Julia Conceigéo, Maria Julia Figueiredo (reverently called by the Negroes 
by an African name, Iyalédé Erélti), Sussti, Alaxéssti, Anninha, Maria do 
Calabetao. As against so many “mothers,” we know of the existence of only 
a few “fathers,” like Bambuxé and “Uncle” Joaquim. The same origin is 
repeated in the candomblés de caboclo, where a woman, Sylvana, intro- 
duced them. But the Congo candomblés offer an exception in “father” 
Gregorio Maquende, who gave the Congos all the prestige they enjoy, and 
today another man, Bernardino, continues to give them prestige. Even 
today, however, the names of women are more important than those of 
men, like those of “Auntie” Massi, Menininha, Dionysia, Emiliana, Maria 
Bada, Flaviana, Maria Neném. Despite the superior importance of women 
in candomblé, today the number of “fathers” and “mothers” is equal. 
Among the sixty-seven candomblés that I studied in Bahia, I found thirty- 
seven “fathers” as against thirty “mothers,” though the greater number of 
“fathers” were of candomblés outside of the Nagé6 tradition. However, ex- 
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amination shows that the “fathers” try to assimilate the ideal type of the 
“mother,” assuming feminine attitudes, giving themselves up to homo- 
sexuality, where they take the passive rdle, dropping into the small gossip 
typical of lower-class women. Yet it is still true that even in these can- 
domblés led by “fathers,” the women-retain important functions, especially 
as substitutes for the “father” in the post called mde pequena, “lesser 
mother.” And criticism is always more venomous about “fathers” than 
about “mothers,” labelling them insincere, dishonest, and evil. 

The meaning of the terms “father in sainthood” and “mother in saint- 
hood” is obviously that the “father” or “mother” takes “sons” and “daugh- 
ters” to train—that is, to initiate—in devotion to the deities who are usually 
called by the Yoruba word-drixds. The initiates, after final admission into 
the community, are considered the chief's spiritual children. It is held that 
everybody, whether within or without the candomblé, has a spiritual pro- 
tector, who presumably dwells in him, and “mounts” him as though he 
were 3 “horse.” The spiritual protector is usually identified by the can- 
domblé chief through divination. The chief must prepare the initiate for 
receiving in his own person the visitations of the deity. The chief thus acts 
like one arranging a house for occupation. The Negroes believe that if a 
person neglects to “make his saint,” he is bound to suffer serious and even 
fatal disorders. So, since “making the saint” requires time, long residence 
in the cult house with the devotees, the practise of certain secret ceremonies 
within the cult house, with a special orchestra of drums and African 
musical instruments, the procedure is equal to a second education which 
confers upon the cult head the superior standing of “father” or “mother” 
in relation to the “son” or “daughter.” 

There are different titles for the cult chiefs of Bahia. Sometimes they 
use the Yoruba expression iyalérixd or babalérixd, which means precisely 
“mother-” or “father in sainthood.” In the candomblés of other “nations,” 
such as Angola and Congo, they use the terms “caretaker,” and the African 
tata and mamétu de inkisse. 1 heard one chief of a Rio de Janeiro cult refer 
to himself as the “chief of a kingdom,” but I hardly believe that this was 
more than a personal fancy. 

The cult chief must have been “made” in his turn, having been obliged 
to pass some time, at least seven years, as “son” of some candomblé. Today 
this requirement is losing importance in the candomblés outside of the 
Nag6 tradition. Thus, “mothers” Germina and Idalice, and others, were 
never “made.” For such cases there grew up an evasion, which we may 
call juridical, the interested ones claiming that their saints were “made 
standing up,” that is, were so self-evident and powerful that intermediaries 
could be dispensed with. Hence the large number of spontaneous “fathers” 
and “mothers” which have seriously compromised the purity and sincerity 
of the cults. 
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Today, the terms “father-” and “mother in sainthood” meet with de. 
rision from the very ones associated with the African sects. People say, “a 
saint has neither father nor mother.” I heard this phrase constantly in 
Bahia, and it seems to show that the blacks now find the terms insulting to 
divinity. 

The candomblés are a series of independent communities; they do not 
owe obedience to a common government or to common laws. The spiritual 
and moral authority of each emanates directly and solely from the “father” 
or “mother,” who in turn recognizes only the superior authority of the 
6rixds, This authority, absolute in the literal sense of the word, the chief 
delegates to the others of the cult, who are organized along fine lines of 
hierarchy that benefit particularly the women and the old men. 

Here follows a scheme of the hierarchical organization found in the 
Nag6 cults which may serve as a model for the cults of other “nations:” 


mae-de-santo 
(“mother in sainthood”) 
Women Men 
péji-gan 
mae pequena (“lesser mother’) axégtin 
1) lya Kékéré 
2) dagan 
3) améré 
4) abassé 


ogans 
ogan alabé 
drummers 
filha-de-santo (“daughter in sainthood”) filho-de-santo (“son in sainthood”) 
1) ébémin 
2) iad 
ékédi 
abian 


Despite the superior official status of the péji-gan, that is, “master of the 
altar,” the sole substitute of the cult chief is the mde pequena, “lesser 
mother.” She however is officially equal to the axégzin, “sacrificer of ani- 
mals,” although her responsibilities are permanent, and his are limited to 
the religious ceremonials. Except in peculiar cases, like strong friendship 
or close kinship, the “lesser mother” is the “daughter” who is “eldest in 
sainthood” and therefore best qualified to substitute for the “mother.” The 
ogans are protectors of the cult, with the special responsibility of providing 
prestige and money for the sacred ceremonies. The alabé directs the drum- 
mers, and his authority is limited to the time when the drums actually 
play. The Negroes regard the drumming as a sort of telegraphy between 
mortals and the deities. The “sons” and “daughters” are actually the 
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masters and supporters of the cults. They pay for the ceremonials, garb the 
deities, sing the responses to the songs, and insure the permanence of the 
cults. The body of “daughters” is differentiated according to “age in saint- 
hood;” the za6 have been initiated less than seven years, and the ébémin 
more than seven. The “son” has lesser prestige, though he is officially equal 
to the “daughters.” Many candomblés refuse to “make the saint” of a man, 
or let a man dance when possessed by the deity. These “sons” are usually 
homosexuals, with evident feminine leanings, and are resented by the men 
and scorned by the women of the community. The ékédi are slaves of the 
“daughters,” for being constitutionally unable to receive the deities, they 
are employed in subordinate rdles, devoting themselves to the care of the 
dress and ornaments in which the “daughters” present themselves when 
possessed by the dérixds. The abian are less than “daughters,” having ful- 
filled only some partial rites. Thus the women monopolize all the per- 
manent functions of the candomblé, while the men are allowed only the 
occasional ones (such as axégzin, and alabé) and the honorary ones (péji- 
gan). Thus the hierarchy appears to confirm the opinion that the can- 
domblé is a woman’s enterprise, essentially domestic, contained within the 
four walls of a house. 

Generally, the chief’s will is obeyed unquestioningly, and he has no 
occasion to resort to extreme measures of coercion except in unusual cases 
of flagrant disobedience. But in the candomblés that are not Nagé, the 
chiefly authority almost always takes a tyrannical form, that results from 
the laxity of hierarchy and discipline typical of these cults. Here, authority 
has to be maintained at any cost. The “father” may forbid a “daughter” 
to leave the grounds to love, to arrange employment, to live in a cer- 
tain place, being able to compel her by means of corporal punishment or 
fines. Still, despite this privilege, the candomblé is concerned only with 
spiritual power, and is not a body of moral law. The essential purpose of 
candomblé is limited to the cult of spirits, who are perhaps the deified 
forces of nature. All actions are measured by the good or evil they may do 
to the existence of the candomblé or to the authority of the chief. None of 
the usual prejudices of Brazilian society finds an echo in this world apart, 
for the candomblé protects indiscriminately murderers, robbers, homo- 
sexuals, and political criminals, and a single woman is respected even if 
deflowered or a prostitute. Anyone’s position depends upon the personal 
tolerance of the chief. All who believe in the great mysteries of candomblé 
deserve to be classified as “brother, or sister, in the sect,” entitled therefore 
to the protection of the chief. 

The lax discipline of the non-Nagé sects makes for fundamental changes 
in the psychology of the chiefs. Thus, Bernardino, “father” of a Congo 
cult, feels himself obliged to maintain a sour face all the time; while Joao 
of-the-black-stone, “father” of an Angola cult, finds himself obliged to 
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resort to physical punishments in order to maintain his precarious author. 
ity. The reasons for this are basic, and lie in the fact that the “mothers” of 
the Nagé cult are usually old and respected women, who have for decades 
fulfilled their ritual obligations as “daughters.” This gives the women 3 
self-assurance that is the most striking feature about them. Against this 
internal strength of the Nagéd “mothers,” the non-Nagé “fathers” are 
erratic, for almost all are spontaneous, “made” by themselves alone, “learn. 
ing one chant here and another there,” as the Nagé chiefs complain. To be 
a Nago “mother,” it is necessary to serve at least seven years after initiation 
as a “daughter.” But various non-Nagé “fathers,” like Little Joey, who has 
been a cult chief for more than twenty years, never underwent the process 
of “making the saint.” These “fathers” do not win esteem even from their 
own “daughters,” and these remain tied to him merely by the obligation 
of obedience, hence the laxness of discipline and lessened finesse in the 
lines of hierarchy. All command, and the “father” is simply the final re. 
source. From this disorder in authority stem sexual disorders at ceremonial 
and other times, which change the candomblé into a house of rendezvous, 
and the ceremonies into orgies. . 

The mythology of the non-Nagé cults reflects the laxness of discipline, 
The Congo and Angola cults recognize merely: one almighty god called 
Zambi or Zambiapombo, and the god Time which is the white gamelleira 
tree that on the other hand is found in Nag6 cults under the name of the 
god Loko. In rituals, songs are sung in the tongue of those regions, and 
the music and dance are markedly removed from the Nagé type. The 
“fathers” can be “horses” for several 6rixds. The initiation period is much 
shorter, and the rituals require less time and less care because they are 
simpler. The so-called caboclo cults show an even simpler picture. They 
use Portuguese instead of African or Indian at every opportunity, though 
the “daughters” when possessed by the deities dress in feathers like the 
Indians, and the dances are done in a circle with body movements in and 
out of the circle after the manner of the Indians. The few gods peculiar to 
these cults carry the names of the tribes best known to the ancient settlers 
of the country, being simply deifications of “household spirits” of these 
tribes. There is practically no definite period for their initiation. At cere- 
monies, the appearance of the “spirits” sometimes approaches the Allan 
Kardec spiritualist pattern, and it is notable that some of these cults have 
reduced themselves to the so-called baixo espiritismo (“low-spiritualism’), 
making up the present “caboclo sessions” of Bahia. All these cults use the 
Nago érixds, modifying them in accord with the needs of the moment. 
From this poverty of mythology and dogma of the non-Nagé cults rises 
the laxness of hierarchy, which in its turn allows for “fathers” like Pedro- 
of-the-tile, Mané-your-duck-wishes-dust, Little-red-pipe-of-the-village-of- 
the-bat’s-wing, Seven Plumes, Pedro Seven-devils, Ass of Jackass, Jubiaba 
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and others, all celebrated drunkards, homosexuals and magicians of Bahia. 

This demoralization is confined to the “fathers,” and the cult is really 
controlled by the “daughters.” It is they who support the sects of the 
Negroes, economically and religiously. Every “daughter” must, with her 
own money, buy the rich dresses of her respective deity and the sacred 
foods that must be deposited at his feet on the days dedicated to him. The 
external adornment of the candomblé lies in the hands of the “daughters”: 
they must appear well-dressed, must decorate the ceremonial room, clean 
the house, attend the guests, dance and sing so as to give pleasure, at times 
cook the remains of the sacred foods to distribute among the guests. The 
“daughters” represent too the future of the candomblé, for some day they 
will be called to its supreme command, As their present duty, the “daugh- 
ters” serve as a link between the candomblé as a whole, and the world 
outside. 

In an inquiry I made among forty “daughters” of the Nago candomblé 
of Engenho Velho, I learned that the ages varied from 20 to 70, the 
“daughters” aged about 20 being in the majority, Their occupations were 
of only three sorts: dressmakers, domestics, and women who sold cooked 
delicacies from a tray carried on the head (vendedoras ambulantes). Thus 
modestly employed, these forty could spend altogether only about eight 
dollars a month for the most important obligations that the traditional 
Nago house required. 

Outside of the candomblé organization, there used to be found the male 
diviner, called in Nagé babalaéd, whose learning the “mothers” consulted 
before ceremonies or following calamities that had befallen the house. The 
diviner was as important as a “mother,” and is still termed her “brother,” 
and therefore “uncle” of the “daughters.” He was consecrated to the wor- 
ship of Ifa, Nagé god of divination. Living outside of the candomblé com- 
munity, the diviner represented a mighty power in reserve, who could be 
relied upon in time of necessity. Today there are only two babalads in 
Bahia, Martiniano do Bomfim, and Felisberto Sowzer, both sons of natives 
of Lagos, Nigeria. They are rivals. Each wishes to be sought after for 
divining the érixé who possesses the entering initiate, for divining the 
cause of illness and to settle marital disputes. Today they are threatened by 
the cult chiefs themselves, who are learning to be “seers.” Thus the world 
of candomblé withdraws more and more within its own confines, aban- 
doning the services of the babalaé, while the chiefs increase their own 
spiritual and economic strength by dictating about private difficulties and 
charging fees for divining. 

The candomblés are now turning with romantic love to Africa, The 
chiefs themselves admit the decline of the African tradition in Bahia, the 
lessening of African practises, the small prestige of the “fathers,” the lax 
interpretation of mystic phenomena. In general, no “father” admits that 
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another cult chief is more powerful than he. So all speak of the widespread 
anarchy, of the proverbial lack of responsibility of the “fathers” and 
“mothers” (usually non-Nagés), describing all in the same scornful way 
as “furtive.” Thence comes the prestige of the old Africans and of Africa, 
The respect with which people speak of the aged Maria Bada, of “mothers” 
Dionysia, Flaviana, and Aunt Massi, of the babalaé Martiniano, and of 
other aged Negroes in the African candomblés, and the importance given 
to the “fathers” and “mothers” of olden times, whose names still call forth 
reverence, show the special regard in which the aged are held in the can. 
domblés. The prestige of Africa is even greater. To the blacks it continues 
to be a mysterious land, where everything has religious value. Place-names 
of Africa, the customs and people of Africa enter into personal and public 
life every moment. The highest qualifications are to be a pure black, the 
son or grandson of Africans, with no mixture at all of white blood. Until 
about 40 years ago, Bahian Negroes communicated regularly with the 
Slave Coast, and blacks who could afford it, like Martiniano’s father, sent 
their sons to study in Africa. Certain fruits, like the 64/ and the 6rédé, and 
certain musical instruments, like the drums, have superior value if they 
come from Africa. “Mother” Anninha reflected the tendency, and con- 
structed an altar for Ya, the water-goddess of the so-called gallinha (Grunci 
tribe) Negroes whose worship had disappeared in Brazil. Anninha reintro- 
duced the Nagé ceremonial of installing the twelve ministers of Xango, 
the thunder god of the Nagés. A parallel phenomenon can be found in the 
caboclo cults, with a return to the past of Brazil. They feel that only the 
ancient Indians knew the secret herbs and magi al passes. The death of 
these supposed ancestors is mourned by “fathers” and “daughters” as 
though a calamity had befallen Brazil. This looking backward connotes 
the decline of the African religions of Bahia, today harassed by constant 
police persecution. 

To combat this decline, recognized by the chiefs themselves, I proposed 
in 1937 the organization of a Union of the candomblés. The Union func. 
tions, and has been rather successful in combating sorcery and quackery. 
This Union resulted from the Afro-Brazilian Congress of Bahia, that met 
the same year, with the help of scientists of Brazil, the United States, 
France, Portugal, Africa, and Latin-American countries. 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RactaL Proverss. Selwyn Gurney Champion. (cxxix, 767 pp. $10.00. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1938.) 

This book is an enlargement of the author’s “Wayside Sayings” gathered into two 
series with the collaboration of Ethel Mavrogordato (London 1922, 1924). The same 
principle is followed here of sorting the store of world proverbs under ethnic and 
language groups. The title “Racial Proverbs” is ill-chosen, for the material is grouped 
not according to races, but under continents and languages. The question arises, can 
proverbs be definitely assigned to this or that language group? The author does not 
believe that the proverb, like other elements of folklore, wanders largely from land 
to land. To him “it is beyond the realms of possibility that the Occident borrowed 
from the Orient, or vice versa, and yet these proverbial sayings are exactly the same, 
differing only in the figurative expression or metaphor. A certain small amount of 
diffusion undoubtedly has taken place where one nation or tribe conquered another 
or as a result of marriage. . . . Proverbial wisdom is exactly the same all the world 
over, differing only in the rendering.” The author has thus compiled a book denying 
the first principle of the folklorist, that folklore materials are fundamentally bor- 
rowed, and that each nation makes its own contribution to, and alteration of, what it 
takes over. In the case of the proverb, similar situations and experiences have given 
rise to similar proverbs among widely separated ethnic groups, but the number of 
such proverbs is vanishingly small compared with those that have been borrowed. 
Therefore this book cannot be taken as a basis for the assignment of a given proverb 
to a given language group. For example, Dr. Champion assigns the proverb: “The 
apple does not fall far from the tree,” to at least thirteen different languages: Albanian, 
Curwalsh, Estonian, French, Hungarian, Livonian, Montenegrin, Russian, Slovakian, 
Slovenian, Swedish, Pennsylvanian-German and Ewe (Dahome Slave Coast). The 
reviewer has elsewhere! attempted to show that this proverb is udoubtedly of Asiatic 
origin. Likewise, Dr. Champion attributes the proverb: “Fish and guests stink after 
three days,” to twenty different language groups: Basque, Czech, Danish, Dutch, 
Estonian, French, Italian, Latin, Montenegrin, Portuguese, Serbian, Slovakian, 
Spanish, Swiss, Hindi, Hindustani, Marathi, Punjabi, Japanese, Oriental. The proverb: 
“Fish begin to stink at the head,” is listed under Albanian, English, German, Greek, 
Hungarian, Slovenian, Persian, Turkish. These two proverbs also, no doubt, have 
their original home in southwestern Asia and began to wander to the east and to the 
west at a time which coincides with the dawn of civilization. Examples could be 
multiplied to show that Dr. Champion is on the wrong track. The reviewer believes 
that proverbs have been borrowed along with other aspects of civilization, one nation 
taking up this proverb, another that one. Each adds to the common store, so that the 
body of proverbs current in one language group develops eventually a character of 
its own. 

In spite of its shortcomings, Dr. Champion’s volume is the best of a long line of 
polyglot collections, which have appeared since the Renaissance. Bonser-Stephens, 
Proverb Literature, 1930, lists over a hundred such works, many of them being of 


1 Richard Jente, “German Proverbs from the Orient.” PMLA, 48 (1933): 17-37. 
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little importance. The better ones, however, from Gruter, 1610-11, to Bohn, 1857, 
and Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, 1872-75, give the proverbs in the original languages, Dr. 
Champion’s work gives us only the translation into English. The book is thus jp. 
tended for the general reader as a work of reference. As such, it is conveniently 
arranged and handy to use. Over 26,000 proverbs are placed under 200 headings, 
They have been culled with great labor from proverb collections in almost as many 
different languages. Here the compiler has had the assistance of a large number of 
collaborators, many of whom have written short but interesting introductions to the 
proverbs of twenty-seven different countries. The compiler is to be congratulated 
upon his arrangement of the proverbs under key words, an innovation in English 
proverb collections, In addition he has provided a Subject-Matter Index and an Alter. 
native Chief-word Index. These two extensive Indexes cover 120 pages and make 
possible the convenient locating of any proverb. 

The representation of the various languages is instructive and evidently has been 
conditioned by the available materials, Since the Germans have given more attention 
to the proverb and possess the largest printed collection, the German proverbs are the 
largest in number, 1556. Next come the Chinese with 1368, followed by the English 
with 1258. Those represented by over 500 are: Estonian 822, Russian 790, Irish 771, 
Spanish 726, French 720, Scotch 683, Arabic 632, Negro 603, Italian 580, Latin 519, 
Serbian 504. The Americas have contributed very few: Canada 12, U. S. A. 73, Cuba 
26, Mexico 24, Nicaragua 1, Colombia 21, Brazil 52, Chile 37, Argentine 27. The 
European contribution fills over half the book. 

Quite an innovation in a polyglot collection is the large representation of the 
proverbs of Asia and Africa. To the reviewer this is the most interesting part of the 
volume. Here the compiler has done an arduous task, for which due credit is cheer- 
fully given. The proverbs of Asia are listed under forty headings, half of them being 
the various languages of India and Burma. Those of Africa appear under seventy-four 
different languages or dialects. Whereas one finds among the proverbs of Asia many 
that have analogues in Europe, among those of Africa this is very rarely the case, 
These seem to be truly indigenous and lend an insight into the civilization of that 
continent. 

University of North Carolina. RICHARD JENTE. 


MaTERIALS TowARD A History oF Witcucrart. Henry Charles Lea (Arthur C. 
Howard, Ed.). (3 vols. xliv, 1548 pp. $12.00, Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1939.) 

In recent years scholars have displayed an active interest in witchcraft and have 
written works of all kinds on the subject. Miss M. A. Murray has propounded and 
reiterated a surprising theory that the witches have preserved an ancient cult. G. L. 
Kittredge has devoted his amazing erudition to the subject. To these and other recent 
works Burr’s introduction provides a convenient, critical introduction. Much might, 
of course, be added, especially Lily Weiser-Aall’s “Hexe” (in Handwérterbuch des 
deutschen Aberglaubens, Ill [Berlin, 1930-31], cols. 1827-1920). 

The later course of studies in witchcraft would no doubt have been different, had 
Lea executed his early intention (p. xxiv) to write on the subject; but, instead of 
carrying his studies to completion, he laid them aside for a time and death overtook 
him long before his work was finished. In these three volumes we have, as the title 
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indicates, the materials which he had collected and not the history itself. The “Intro- 
duction” wisely warns us: “It is therefore only for a scholar, a scholar exercising 
careful discernment, that these materials can be a safe hunting-ground” (p. xiii). 

Lea’s collectanea show the problems which interested him in the history of witch- 
craft. He sought to determine the relation of witchcraft to such theological ideas as 
Hebrew and Christian demonology and to establish the connection between these 
ideas and the later formulation of the theory of witchcraft. He was interested in the 
problems of dissemination, and his notes deal very fully with the geography of witch- 
trials, Spain and Italy, which he had discussed elsewhere, are scantily represented in 
the notes. Scandinavia, too, is rarely mentioned. For Iceland, at least, Dag Strom- 
bick’s Sejd (Nordiska Texter och Undersékningar, V, Stockholm, 1935) would now 
be a very useful supplement to the collectanea. Lea was interested in the interrelations 
of the treatises on witchcraft and particularly in the acceptance, rejection, or neglect 
of the principles enunciated by the Canon (or Capitulum) episcopi (pp. 178-80). He 
was interested in the legal procedures against witches and in the source from which 
the court derived its authority. As we see, he conceived the problem of the history of 
witchcraft very broadly. It is quite in the spirit of nineteenth-century liberal tradition 
that the relation of witchcraft to theology as practised by medieval scholars should 
have aroused his particular interest. Today, we should probably devote less attention 
to that matter. Lea had apparently made almost no researches in a direction which 
would immediately suggest itself to the readers of this journal. Except for the citation 
of a few essays on witchcraft in modern tradition, he had rarely looked outside of the 
Renaissance, and other treatises on witchcraft, for example, the Metstergesang by 
Michael Behaim (p. 297), did not occupy him very long. There are few notes on such 
materials as are collected in H. W. Herrington’s “Witchcraft and Magic in the Eliza- 
bethan Drama” (Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. 32 [1919]: 447-85). This gap, 
I hasten to add, remains to be filled so far as German literature is concerned. We 
have no good collection of materials from the literature which was written at the 
time when the delusion was at its height. 

These volumes are a first-rate example of a scholar’s methods and deserve study 
for that reason. They show the enormous amount of labor and thought which goes 
into the making of an authoritative treatise. Lea himself and not a clerk wrote thou- 
sands of pages of manuscript notes in preparation for this particular task, and even 
then he was far from being ready to write even a page of the treatise which he 
planned. Although he shows a considerable degree of order in making notes, circum- 
stances frequently forced him to excerpt the book nearest at hand and to leave an 
important and pertinent work for a later occasion. It appears that, when he had com- 
pleted his collections, he would have arranged his notes systematically and would 
have made an exhaustive index. His incidental comment along the way is compara- 
tively scanty. During the process of organizing the notes it would no doubt have 
increased in quantity and quality. Then, on the basis of his carefully arranged notes, 
his exhaustive index, and his incidental comments, Lea would have begun to write. 
Since Lea was not ready to make his index, and the editor did not choose to add 
something foreign to Lea’s materials, the first task for a student of witchcraft would 
be to make it. I can imagine no better or quicker way to undertake the study of 
witchcraft. Such an index would be a guide to the geography, chronology, and ideas 
of witchcraft as well as to the names of those, ancient and modern, who have written 
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on the subject. With such an index in his hands and with the information which 
making it would give him,! a student might undertake to extend the notes, according 
to his own formulation of the problem. 

So extensive a work offers opportunities for many an addition or suggests further 
study. I shall note only a few such items by way of illustration. Samuel Kroesch, 
whose recent death is a loss to Germanic linguistics, has brilliantly traced the develop. 
ment of the meaning of Old English creft, and those whose attention is awakened by 
the remarks on p. xxviii will do well to consult “The Semantic Development of OF 
creft” (Modern Philology, vol. 26 [1928]: 433 ff.), and Studies in Honor of Hermann 
Collitz (Baltimore [1930], p. 176). 

The mention of Harlequin (p. 171 and elsewhere) suggests the many books and 
articles on this figure; of these the latest is H. M. Flasdieck, “Harlekin. Germanischer 
Mythos in romanischer Wandlung” (Anglia, vol. 49 [1937]: 225-340), where the 
earlier studies are cited. The frequent mention of Diana and Herodias (e.g., p. 176) 
might suggest the collection of the examples with a view to their interpretation. It 
would then appear that the “goblin hunt,” i.e., the Wild Hunt, with Domina Abundia 
and Herodias, described in Heine’s Atta Troll contains materials drawn from Grimm’s 
Deutsche Mythologie rather than from tradition. The allusions to medieval rules of 
penance can now be easily verified in J. T. MacNeill and Helena M. Gamer, Medieval 
Handbooks of Penance (New York, 1938), which could now be cited on p. 182, n. 1 
and elsewhere. Lea’s suggestion (p. 514) that the Anathema Sancti Adalberti was also 
called the Curse of St. Ernulphus arouses my interest. I have elsewhere suggested that 
the anathema bore the name of a heretic Adalbert rather than of the saint (see “The 
Judas Curse,” American Journal of Philology, vol. 52 (1921): 244-45), but I am no 
longer confident of the correctness of this suggestion and knew, when I wrote, 
nothing of an ascription to St. Ernulphus. When and where is this ascription known 
and how did it come about? Heinrich Marzell collects information about the apo- 
tropaic power of rue (Lea, p. 1060) in Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, 
VII (Berlin, 1935-36), cols. 542-47. The Poppensegen, which Lea marks with a query 
on p. 1099, is a medieval charm ascribed to Meister Boppe, a Meistersinger of the 
thirteenth century. For examples see K. Goedeke, Grundriss,? II, 254, No. 10; Ignaz 
von Zingerle, “Berichte tiber die Wiltener Meistersangerhandschrift” (Sitzungs- 
berichte der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, philosophisch-historische 
Klasse, XXXVII [1861], 376-78); A. E. Schénbach (sbid., CXLII [1900], 91 ff.); 
P. Wackernagel, Das deutsche Kirchenlied, I, 197-99, Nos. 331-32; K. Burdach, Vom 
Mittelalter zur Reformation, 111; 382; O. von Zingerle, Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir 
Volkskunde, | (1891), 320-21. 

The Theatrum diabolorum (1569; second, enlarged ed., 1575) has its background 
in Lutheran demonology (see G. Bebermeyer, “Teufelliteratur” in Reallexikon der 
deutschen Literatur, 1V, Berlin, 1931, 90-93), and sooner or later Lea would have no 
doubt extended his researches into Luther’s notions of the devil. Many of the authors 
represented in the Theatrum were East Elbian Lutheran pastors, and their predilec- 
tion for such literature is a minor problem in the literary history of the sixteenth 
century. So far as I know, only one of the devil-sermons was by a Catholic, and it is 

1 It would, for example, have explained ‘“‘Mechlet” (p. 239) by comparison with “Mestlet,” 


i.e. mélez (p. 274). 
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not included in the Theatrum. Lea’s collectanea abound in problems such as I have 


exemplified. 
University of California. ARCHER TAYLOR. 


FoLK-SONGS FROM THE SOUTHERN HicHLanps. Mellinger Edward Henry. (460 pp., 

14 illus. $5.50. New York: J. J. Augustin, 1938.) 

M. E. Henry, who has already brought out Songs from the Southern Appalachians 
and A Bibliography of American Folk-Songs, has now added to his contributions to 
American folklore Songs from the Southern Highlands. Mr. Henry calls himself an 
amateur, but it is doubtful whether a professional collector could have canvassed his 
field more successfully, That field is by no means a new one, for various regions have 
been explored more persistently than any other sections of the country. Witness the 
Campbell-Sharp collection (1917), followed later by the two Campbell-Sharp-Karpeles 
volumes (1932), the gleanings of J. H. Cox in West Virginia (1925), of Reed Smith 
in South Carolina (1928), of A. P. Hudson in Mississippi (1936), and of the Virginia 
Folklore Society under the editorship of A. K. Davis (1929). To be taken into account 
also are Dorothy Scarborough’s A Song Catcher in the Southern Mountains (1937), 
the song books of Wyman and Brockway (1916) and Josephine McGill (1917), and 
the lyric gatherings in the various books of Jean Thomas. All these works overlap 
somewhat, of course. Texts of the same songs appear in each. This is inevitable if 
neighboring regions are canvassed. There are, indeed, some who think that by this 
time the traditional song has had emphasis enough, that what is to be learned from 
it has been learned, and that it is time to shift to the folk tale. To the student, how- 
ever, there is always the interest of following the migrations of individual pieces, of 
noting the curious changes in place and personal names, the variations in the basic 
story if there is one, and the vagaries of folk-etymology. Mr. Henry’s English and 
Scottish pieces surviving in this country are, as usual, degenerate versions. The 
changes they show are for the worse; but that is true too of the versions of the same 
pieces lingering in their old world homes. 

Mr. Henry is no arm-chair collector who waits for traditional songs to be brought 
to him. He amassed the 180 pieces in his attractive cloth-bound volume at first hand. 
When he was traveling one summer in the South he happened to hear a talk on “The 
Ballad” by Professor C. Alphonso Smith in which an appeal was made for the re- 
covery of traditional old world texts in the Appalachian region. This aroused Mr. 
Henry’s interest and he became a collector. He visited the Southern mountain regions 
as often as he might, gathering incidentally, and with rich returns. There are two 
items of special interest in his volume. One is the first text of the eighteenth-century 
“King Henry the Fifth’s Conquest of France” recovered in America, which he came 
upon in 1930, It was followed the next year by the discovery of a second text in 
Vermont by Helen H. Flanders. The second is “Little Dick Wigburn” which Phillips 
Barry pronounced to be a European cante-fable. The music to his Southern songs was 
set down, where this was possible, by Mr. Henry’s wife, to whom the book is dedi- 
cated, 

The arrangement followed in the volume is the usual one. The new world 
descendants of the English and Scottish pieces (29 in all) have the initial place. 
They are followed by pieces of all types, these mainly of indigenous origin. There is 
no attempt at patterning out the inclusions into groups. The old world pieces, local 
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American pieces, widely current native songs such as “Jesse James” and “Frankie and 
Albert,” religious songs, temperance songs, sentimental songs, and dialogue and game 
songs follow one another without reference to type, or form, or topic, or conjectural 
origin. Perhaps this is wisest, since the same songs appear in different usages in 
different regions, their histories can rarely be established, and sometimes there are 
only fragments from which to make inference. 

Mr. Henry goes about the Southern mountains, incidentally gathering ballads, for 
the sheer love of it and of the scenery through which he journeys. To the present 
reviewer an interesting feature of his book is the readable introduction, in which he 
tells of the picturesque regions through which he passed, the varied and beautiful 
vegetation, the hospitable mountain people he came to know, and the conditions of 
their life. 

University of Nebraska. Louise Pounp, 


Nootka Texts: Tates AND ETtHNoLocicaL Narratives. Edward Sapir and Morris 
Swadesh. (334 pp. $5.00. Philadelphia: Linguistic Society of America, for the 
William D. Whitney Linguistic Series, Yale University, 1939.) 

This volume of texts has been issued as a Special Publication of the Linguistic 
Society of America for the William Dwight Whitney Series of Yale University. The 
dialect is that of the Barkley Sound and Alberni Canal area of Vancouver Island; 
the Kwakiutl-speaking people are just north, the Nitinat-speaking Nootkas are south. 

There are forty-four text, twenty-two ethnologic, twenty-two folklore tales, one of 
which the natives categorize as “myth.” Extensive linguistic and ethnographic foot- 
notes supplement the texts, and there is an admirable summary grammatical sketch 
by Dr. Swadesh and a vocabulary of stems and suffixes, 

Before his untimely death Professor Sapir and his colleague, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin planned a second text monograph to consist of more ethnologic 
narratives and a group of myths which are ritualistic origin and family legends. We 
can expect a third contribution by Dr. Swadesh, a complete grammatical and vocabu- 
lary treatment. I understand that Dr. Sapir’s notes would also permit the assembling 
of an ethnographic sketch. The sources for these rich linguistic, folkloristic and eth- 
nographic materials were first jotted down near Alberni by Dr. Sapir in 1910 and 
1913-14; they were added to by texts written by two Nootka men trained by Dr. 
Sapir, six of the folktales of the present volume coming from such a source. All the 
materials were studied largely for linguistic purposes by Dr. Swadesh from 1931 to 
1934; in 1934 he worked with Dr. Sapir’s best interpreter, checking over and adding 
linguistic details. To Dr. Sapir goes the credit for initiating the linguistic research and 
for securing much of the field data of folkloristic and ethnologic value; to Dr. 
Swadesh goes the credit for bringing the linguistic aspect of the research to a con- 
clusion and for preparation of the texts and notes for press. 

The translations of the first five folktales and the first ethnologic text are given in 
both literal and freer renderings. The twenty-two tales lack appended abstracts, Com- 
parative folklorists may take note of the ten earlier published and excellently told 
Nootka tales and myths collected by Professor Boas’ Kwakiutl scribe, Mr. George 
Hunt, and printed in F. Boas, Tsimshian Mythology (pp. 888-935); also the old 
Nootka tale collection in the same author’s Indianische Sagen; and references given 
on p. 1031 of the Tsimshian Mythology to another and smaller group of published 
Nootka tales. 
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In this volume certain stylistic characteristics of the tales vary and appear some- 
what different from Mr. Hunt’s Nootka tales. Some few unevennesses and inade- 
quacies of native quality and style in the Sapir-Swadesh texts are typical of present 
day folklore collections. If due to inadequacy in the training or temper of the field 
recorder this would be regrettable; but in this volume it is, I think, rather a matter 
of accurate recording of variable renditions such as are occasionally given by natives 
themselves, in a culture that is changing. Though the collection is small and many 
of the tales are only inferior versions of already published stories, the book provides a 
useful cross section or sampling of the folklore style of the 1910-1915 period of 
Nootka life. The uniquely folkloristic values of this volume are, it seems to me, first, 
providing a few hitherto unrecorded tales; two, additional versions of known tales; 
three, stylistically slightly decadent or modernized versions typical of a certain period 
in the history of a doomed culture; four, its perfect phonetic and linguistic garb pro- 
viding an opportunity not earlier possible for study of the language traits which are 
to the natives essential components of their literary style; five, furnishing ethnologic 
texts which allow a contrast with the language and style of folklore texts. 

Natively phrased titles are found for only six of the tales; other titles were seem- 
ingly coined by the authors. They comment in a footnote that the first few words of 
the fifth tale were used as its native title and that this utilization of the first words of 
a story may be a sample of a common type of Nootka story title. It should be sug- 
gested that further field research would reveal another stylistic aspect of the folklore, 
the native patterns for entitling or referring to folktales. 

The authors have carefully noted the names of the natives who participated in the 
recording of each tale, though more information about some of them would have 
given fuller evidence concerning the placing of each version in the Nootka culture 
of a generation ago. 

It is my impression that the Nootka tales—perhaps not the myths—may relate in 
more motif-episode details to the folklores of western Oregon-Washington than to the 
folklores immediately to the north of Nootka. A statistical verification would demand 
prolonged comparative study of collections both published and unpublished as well 
as of literatures still unrecorded in the field. The numbers of motifs that I recognize 
from unpublished western Oregon collections as cognates of Nootka motifs are such 
as to suggest a remarkable area spread for a great deal of the story content of this 
volume. 

The Nootka tale of a shooting contest between the birds and animals occurs among 
the Tillamook Salish (B. D. Langdon ms.). Another tale contains only two of the 
Magic Flight episodes and may not be a particularly well told story. The tale in 
which the hero cuts the hanging heart of the Swallowing Monster is familiar in 
Oregon-Washington. The story of the hunter put to sleep by animals, his roast salmon 
inserted in his mouth, is widespread (Tsimshian Mythology, p. 676, gives a partial 
distribution). There are several Oregon versions of the story of a girl deserted by her 
people because of her marriage to a dog husband and of her people’s return when 
she has quantities of food (op. cit, pp. 784-91). Oregon natives also tell about a 
person going to the woods and becoming “wild.” The Tillamook also tell about the 
snake and frog food that is eaten by supernatural women who entice men away. A 
familiar Oregon-Washington narrative is that of the girl made pregnant by a “low 
class” animal who spits or inserts foam into her mouth, of her baby ceasing its wail- 
ing only when its own father handles it, and sometimes of this animal father being 
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rejected by his wife because his internal organs drag disgustingly behind him, Some 
Californian and many Oregon peoples tell about the Pitch Ogress or other ogress 
who carries children off in her pack basket, whose heart hangs from the roof of her 
house and must be “killed” before she can be killed. Among the Nootka the afore. 
mentioned ogress story goes with Mucus Boy who ascends to the sky with an arrow 
chain ladder, there to go through the familiar series of son-in-law tests and marry the 
daughter of Sun (ibid., pp. 797-806 and 864). These are only a few of the Nootka 
motifs which are found many hundreds of miles to the south and southeast, told in 
stylistic frames which seem to me extraordinarily similar to Nootka style, though in 
completely different languages and with quite different point and motivation. 

The folklore immediately to the north of the Nootka, referred to in convenient 
abstracts in Professor Boas’ Tsimshian Mythology, share mucii with the present 
volume. There is the familiar motif of mosquitoes originating from a person or 
cannibal who drinks human blood. Raven pushes deer over a cliff in order to kill 
and devour him. The bungling host fails to produce salmon eggs from his ankle. The 
transformer in a great whale skin out at sea causes the death of thunderbirds. The 
woman who marries supernatural beings appears (op. cit., pp. 751-58), and many 
other motifs of wide northern as well as Oregon-Washington distribution. 

To be sure, there are a few tales which may be relatively local, as far as I recall. 
Mr. Hunt has already noted for the Nootka the version of the transformer who 
changes the animals’ weapons into parts of their anatomy. In an Orpheus tale the hero 
escaping with his wife is pursued by sharks to whom he throws tallow. A man 
leaves his wife to die atop a smooth tree trunk and is decapitated in vengeance by his 
wife’s brother who impersonates the returned wife. The louse and wolf people com- 
pete for hunting grounds and the wolf people find it impossible to defeat the lice 
people who are too tiny to be bitten. 

This is not the place to treat of the worth and utility of the excellent ethnologic 
texts in the volume, or of its perhaps classically neat linguistic content. The mono- 
graph is based on a methodology that is indispensable if certain aspects of our 
knowledge of the life and arts of native peoples are to be available in trustworthily 
documented source form. The authors’ primarily linguistic orientation has not 
obscured or warped the folkloristic or ethnologic source materials. Clearly presented, 
reliable, and fundamental additions to our knowledge of Nootka culture and art are 
to be found in this important book. 

University of Washington. MELVILLE JAcoss. 


ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE Fox Inp1ans. William Jones (Margaret Welpley Fisher, Ed.). 
(Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 125. ix, 156 pp. 25 cents. Washington, 
1939.) 

War CEREMONY AND Peace CEREMONY OF THE OsacE INpIANS. Francis La Flesche. 
(Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 101. vii, 280 pp., 13 pls., 1 fig., music. 
35 cents. Washington, 1939.) 

William Jones’ Ethnography of the Fox Indians and Francis La Flesche’s War 
Ceremony and Peace Ceremony of the Osage Indians are both posthumous publica- 
tions of two scholars who possessed, by birth as well as training, unusual qualifica- 
tions as scientific recorders of North American Indian cultures. 

William Jones was one-quarter Fox. During childhood he lived with his Fox 
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grandmother. Later he was formally educated at Hampton Institute, Andover and 
Harvard. In 1907, five years after receiving his Ph. D. in anthropology under Putnam 
at Harvard, Jones was murdered by the Philippine Ilongots. Although his career was 
thus cut short at the age of 38, Jones is a recognized authority on the language and 
culture of the Fox and other Central Algonquian tribes. Much of his Algonquian 
material was edited by the late Truman Michelson and published posthumously. 
Jones’ extensive notes for the present volume came into the possession of the Smith- 
sonian Institution only a few years ago; through Michelson these notes were entrusted 
to Margaret Welpley Fisher for annotation and editing. The result is a well organ- 
ized, abundantly annotated basic ethnography of the Fox. Mrs. Fisher drew, for her 
annotations, upon source material and recent ethnographic literature on the Fox and 
related cultures. Furthermore, she was able to consult frequently with Michelson, who 
had made a lifelong study of the Fox. Many of Michelson’s hitherto unpublished 
observations on Fox ethnology are incorporated in footnotes to the Jones text. Evi- 
dence of Mrs, Fisher’s abilities as an editor are evinced by her introductory history of 
the Fox tribe during post-European times, by her many excellent supplementary notes 
and by her inclusion of a series of appendices to the volume furnishing additional 
information on Fox social and ceremonial life, genealogical material and lists of Fox 
gens names, The volume carries a bibliography of Jones (p. 115) in which I find one 
title missing, that of Jones’ Kickapoo Ethnological Notes, a brief paper published in 
the American Anthropologist (vol. 15 [1913]: 332-335). Although short, this paper 
is the only straight ethnographical paper on the Kickapoo which has ever been pub- 
lished. 

Those sections of the Jones Ethnography dealing with Fox traditional history, 
cosmogony, mythology, daily life and social observances will be of particular interest 
to folklorists. The section on mythology (pp. 30-49) contains nine Fox myths not 
previously published in Jones’ Fox Texts (PAESI [1907]). Among these nine myths 
is a Fox version of the Little Startlers, which Michelson repeatedly asked for but was 
never able to obtain, and which therefore may be atypical for the Fox. Comparative 
references for all the myths are given by Mrs. Fisher at the end of the section (pp. 
48-49). Jones’ remarks on daily life and social observances (pp. 50-72) are invaluable 
for the intimate glimpses they afford of everyday informal behavior among the late 
nineteenth century Fox. In these sections Jones speaks as a Fox and discusses, with 
frankness and simplicity, Fox attitudes toward eating, married life, and divorce. The 
long discussion of mortuary customs (pp. 64-72) which ends the section on social 
observances is exhaustively and ably annotated. 

Francis La Flesche was also by birth an Indian, being three-quarters Omaha. Like 
Jones, he spent his early childhood with his tribe; later he divided his time between 
the Omaha and a Presbyterian Mission school. As a young man La Flesche entered 
the Office of Indian Affairs and attended the National University, receiving his degree 
from the School of Law in 1893. In 1910 he was transferred from Indian Affairs to 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, where he continued until he retired in 1929. 
Between 1929 and 1932, when he died at the age of 75, La Flesche lived in the Omaha 
community near Macy, Nebraska. La Flesche’s study of Osage war and peace cere- 
monies, unlike Jones’ Ethnography, was fully prepared in manuscript before the 
author’s death. The volume is in line with La Flesche’s other works on the Omaha 
and closely related Osage, and consists of two detailed accounts of ceremonial pro- 
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cedure among the Osage prior to engaging in war and upon returning from war. 
Brief introductory remarks orient the reader concerning the occasions for instituting 
the ceremonies and their functional significance. The clarity and readability of the 
accounts could have been increased: considerably had native terms been more fully 
explained or English translations more generally used. For any beside the specialist in 
Siouan, the superabundance of native terms makes for confusion. However, as careful 
descriptions of ceremonial procedure the accounts are on a high level. Especially com. 
mendable is the treatment of the scores of songs which occur in the ceremonies, All 
songs are given in musical transcription, as well as in text and free translation. The 
transcriptions are by Alice C. Fletcher. 

Both the Jones and the La Flesche volumes are fully indexed. Of the two publica. 
tions, there is more of folkloristic interest in Jones’ monograph than in La Flesche’s, 
The latter clearly required, but did not receive, detailed editorial annotation such as 
that given to the Jones monograph. 

Greencastle, Indiana. ERMINIE W, VoEGELIN. 


Tue Last oF THE Seris. Dane Coolidge and Mary Roberts Coolidge. (264 pp., 18 pls., 

21 figs. $2.50. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1938.) 

This book is full of the tragic end of the Seri. The real tragedy to the ethnographer, 
though, is the wasted opportunity represented. There is much information which 
might be of value, but it is impossible to have confidence in any single fact because 
the authors have committed virtually every error possible in their methods and inter- 
pretations. The material is largely collected from a single informant with almost no 
re-checking; the informant was clearly asked hundreds of leading questions; and, in 
the case of what would otherwise be a very interesting series of drawings and songs, 
we are told the informant was paid by the piece. Small wonder so many of them 
are clearly improvised to satisfy Mr. Coolidge! 

On the side of interpretation we find indiscriminate comparisons with Greek Gods, 
Navaho sand paintings, and the Maya Indians. Magee’s matriarchate is unquestion- 
ingly accepted, the blonde Mayo are descendants of Norse whalers, and Cajeme, 
greatest of the Yaqui war chiefs, was a blonde Mayo with a genius “no black Yaqui 
could equal.” All of the data passed through an interpreter, John Hampton, who is 
alternately praised and damned by Coolidge. “In his (Hampton’s) youth he had 
once served under a trained anthropologist—a man who measured his Indians in 
millimeters and recorded their words in Government script—and that was his fixed 
idea of what we ought to want. But what we really wanted was just the opposite— 
the Indian songs, translated literally into English, with nothing added and nothing 
left out.” At least one suspects Hampton would not have been guilty of such fan- 
tastically untrue remarks as to say that over half the Mayo Indians “have blue eyes 
and yellow hair or other signs of Nordic blood.” 

The most useful parts of the book are scattered points which check with Yaqui or 
Papago data. For the most part these are too vague for specific comparison but I 
found it comforting to get hints of Yaqui fishing and hunting ritual and belief, or 
to see a photograph of a musical bow. There are also suggestions that the ethnog- 
rapher may find something of Yuman type dreams and song cycles. Mr. Coolidge 
with all his leading questions had too healthy a scorn of anthropologists even to 
know of such possibilities. 

University of California at Los Angeles. Ratpu L, BEAts. 
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BsLioGRAPHY OF Rosin Hoop. J. Harris Gable. (University of Nebraska Studies in 
Language, Literature and Criticism, No. 17. 163 pp., illus, $.75. Lincoln, Neb., 
1939-) 

Bibliography is an inexact science wherein it is difficult to please any but oneself, 
and to the present reviewer this Bibliography of Robin Hood seems an example of 
misdirected effort. The compiler is obviously an enthusiast, and one inclines to be 
indulgent with harmless enthusiasms. Nevertheless, the work is issued under the 
aegis of a prominent institution of higher learning, as one of a series of studies in 
“language, literature, and criticism.” It is fair to inquire whither this uncurbed en- 
thusiasm may tend, and to point out that we have here a proper study in neither 
language, literature, nor criticism. 

While commending the industry which, sustained for a decade, has resulted in 
this compilation, we may yet regret that so much energy was not employed to better 
advantage. It is difficult to imagine a class of reader who could find the bibliography 
an immediately useful guide. In a work which includes every type of material, no 
plan of arrangement is more unsatisfactory than the merely alphabetical one. The 
special student—and every one who consults a bibliography is likely to consult it for 
special ends—will wish to know at once what there is of a particular kind of mate- 
rial. He cannot get such information from an alphabetical list unless he goes to the 
labor of reading the list from end to end. The fuller the list, the more inconvenient 
it becomes. There are many simple and obvious classifications of the Robin Hood 
material which might readily have been applied here. For example: scholarly editions 
of the extant ballads; broadside ballads; versions gathered from oral tradition; critical 
discussion of Robin Hood’s “historicity” and of problems in the ballads themselves; 
translations into foreign languages; prose redactions of the Robin Hood legend; 
dramatic works based on the material; musical re-handlings; redactions of the story 
for the use of children, The comprehensive alphabetical catalogue, on the contrary, 
directly furthers no conceivable purpose except the one of verifying a fact already 
known or imperfectly remembered. 

As the compiler tells us in his preface, “every effort has been made to make [the 
bibliography] as complete as possible.” To this end, he has attempted to list separately, 
with “full title, full imprint, complete collation, series note, price at time of publica- 
tion, Library of Congress card number, location of copies,” all editions of works like 
Percy's Reliques, or any collections that contain one or more Robin Hood ballads. 
Every anthology with a Robin Hood ballad in it is fish for Mr. Gable’s net; the fifty- 
seventh appearance of a given ballad gets the same emphasis as the first. All editions 
of Ben Jonson are listed (with an exhaustive collation of volume two of the Works, 
1640) because of his play, “The Sad Shepherd.” All editions of Ritson’s Ancient Songs 
are entered because that work contains the ballad of “Robin and Gandelyn,” which 
neither Ritson nor Child considered a ballad about Robin Hood. All the editions of 
the poems of Bernard Barton are listed because among them lurks his original poem, 
“The Death of Robin Hood.” Nay, more: all editions of the Paston Letters are noted 
because Robin Hood and the Sheriff of Nottingham are named in a certain letter. 
Henslowe’s Diary comes in for a similar reason. So also the Reports of the Historical 
MSS. Commission. So also Grafton’s Chronicle. So also whatever the reader happens 
to remember. The Oxford Companion to English Literature is entered (sub Harvey) ; 
one can discover the Encyclopaedia Britannica under Hales, J. W. One finds the Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature under its own name; but, since the aim is 
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exhaustive, not selective, why not all other reference works and histories of English 
literature as well, whether in English or in a foreign tongue, whether good or bad? 
Courthope’s History of English Poetry, one notes, though it deals at some length with 
balladry, is missing; but at any rate there is a full apparatus, with a dozen entries, 
for Adam de la Halle. One Tuckerman’s History of Prose Fiction, 1882 (two im. 
prints), is entered; and the Lord High Treasurer’s Accounts of Scotland, because they 
mention “Robin Hude of Perth.” Every item in Notes and Queries which concerns 
the name Robin Hood—including a half dozen or more dealing with the Robin Hood 
Society, which had nothing but its name in common with the hero—is incorporated 
into the catalogue and cross-referenced from author to subject and back again, Other 
entries are the following: 


40. Bailey, Margaret Emerson. 

Robin Fiood’s barn; the confessions of a garden adventurer, by Margaret 
Emerson Bailey; with drawings by Whitman Bailey. New York, George H. Doran 
company, [c1922]. 

xiii p., 1 1., 17-301 p. incl. front., illus., plates. 21'4 cm. $2.00. 


A Robin Hood title only. 22-23274 a,2 
448. Lerrigo, Charles Henry, 1872- 
The merry men of Robin Hood patrol . . . il. by Fridolin Haass. New York, 


Barse & Hopkins [c1927]. 
4 p. L, 9-312 p. front., 3 pl. 20cm. 
A Robin Hood title only. Story of a Boy Scout troop. 


This is the very ecstasy of bibliography, 


Whose violent property foredoes itself 
And leads the will to desperate undertakings. 


We turn hopefully to the Appendix of “Traditional Robin Hood Ballads,” only to 
find an alphabetized list merely of the ballads in Child, already tabulated under 
Child’s name in the main catalogue and itemized again dispersedly under their own 
titles. No indication is added here of ballad versions collected from oral tradition 
since Child’s death. Such versions are to be found in many collections of traditional 
baliads published in our own century, but of these Gable appears to be unaware. 

There is an Index of Publishers, Printers, Series, Illustrators, and Periodicals, which 
may be of some practical use to persons who want little and know what they want; 
and a bare Chronological Index of dates from 1475-1935, which shows what dates 
will show. In addition, there are six illustrations, which may or may not have been 
selected on some principle, either aesthetic, historical, or utilitarian. 

The bibliography maintains, so far as the present reviewer was able to observe, a 
high level of accuracy. But the spelling C. H. Hereford occurs in two places. And 
under the entry, Laneham, students of the subject will learn with some surprise that 
“Captain Cox’s collection of ballads is now known as the Roxbourghe collection.” 

University of California. BerTRAND H, Bronson. 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Alford, Violet. The Hobby Horse (Journal, English Folk Dance and Song Society, 
vol. 3, no. 4: 221-240, 1939). 
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Barry, Phillips (George Herzog, Ed.). Folk Music in America (American Folk-Song 
Publications, No. 4. 113, Xx pp. 25 cents. New York: National Service Bureau, 
W. P. A., 1697 Broadway, 1939). [With bibliography of Phillips Barry.] 

Beckwith, Martha Warren. Hawaiian Mythology (575 pp. $5.00. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, for the Folklore Foundation of Vassar College, 1940). 

Boas, Franz. Race, Language, and Culture (xx, 647 pp., illus., $5.00. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1940). [Reprints inter alia of 9 papers on folktales, 1891- 
1933-] 

Boggs, Ralph S. Publications on Latin American Folk-Lore in 1938 (in Handbook of 
Latin American Studies, pp. 159-165. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1939). 

Buechel, Eugene. A Grammar of Lakota, the Language of the Teton Sioux Indians 
(374 pp. $2.25. St. Francis, So. Dakota: Eugene Buechel, 1939). 

hadwick, Nora K. The Distribution of Oral Literature in the Old World: A Pre- 
liminary Survey (Journal, Royal Anthropological Society, vol. 69, pt. 1: 77-94, 
1939). 

Critchley, Macdonald. The Language of Gesture (128 pp. $1.75. London: Edward 
Arnold and Co.; New York: Longmans-Green and Co., 1939). 

Eddy, Mary O. Ballads and Songs from Ohio (330 pp., music, illus. $5.50. New 
York: J. J. Augustin, 1939). 

Fisher, Vardis, Ed. Idaho Lore (W. P. A., American Guide Series. 256 pp., illus. $2.50. 
Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, 1939). 

Flannery, Regina. The Shaking-Tent Rite among the Montagnais of James Bay 
(Primitive Man, vol. 12, no. 1: 11-15, 1939). 

Gallop, Rodney. The Music of Indian Mexico (Musical Quarterly, vol. 25, no, 2: 
210-225, 1939). 

Gilchrist, Anne G. Some Additional Notes on the Traditional History of Certain 
Ballad-Tunes in The Dancing Master (Journal, English Folk Dance and Song 
Society, vol. 3, no. 4: 274-280, 1939). 

Goodwin, Grenville. Myths and Tales of the White Mountain Apache (Memoir, 
American Folk-Lore Society, vol. 33. 223 pp. New York: J. J. Augustin, Agent, 
1939). 

Helfritz, Hans. Der Tanz der Voladores (Atlantis, jhr. 11, no. 5: 246-249, 1939). 

Hrdlitka, AleS. Ritual Ablation of Front Teeth in Siberia and America (Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 99, No. 3. 32 pp., 5 pls. n.p. Washington, 1940). 

Johnson, Jean Bassett. The Elements of Mazatec Witchcraft (Ethnological Studies, 
g: 128-149, Goteborg, 1939). 

Kinscella, Hazel Gertrude. Folk Tales from Many Lands: Stories in Music Apprecia- 
tion (x, 246 pp. New York: University Publishing Co., 1939). 

Lane, George Sherman. Words for Clothing in the Principal Indo-European Lan- 
guages (Language Dissertations, No. 9. 44 pp. 75 cents. Philadelphia: Linguistic 
Society of America, 1931). 

Ledesma, Gabriel Fernandez. 5 Folkloric Dances: Beauty and Social Functions (in 
Mexican Art and Life, No. 6, April, 1939, Mexico City). 

Lowie, Robert H. Ethnographic Notes on the Washo (University of California Pub- 
lications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 36, no. 5: 301-352, 1939) 
[Mythology: 333-351.] 
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Makerati (T. K. Penniman, Ed.). The Old-Time Maori (352 pp. 24 pls., 15 figs, 
London: Victor Gollancz, 1938). 

Massé, Henri. Croyances et coutumes Persanes (539 pp. 100 fr. Paris: G.-P. Maison. 
neuve, 1938). [Folklore, folkways, legends, magic. ] 

Meigs, Peveril, III. The Kiliwa Indians of Lower California (Ibero-Americana, 15, 
88 pp., 12 pls., 18 figs. $1.50. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1939), 
[Mythology: 64-82.] 

Mountford, C. P. Gesture Language of the Ngada Tribe of the Warburton Ranges, 
Western Australia (Oceania, vol. 9, no. 2: 152-155, 1938). 

Nimuendaji, Curt (Robert H. Lowie, Tr.). The Apinayé (Catholic University of 
America, Anthropological Series, No. 8. vi, 189 pp., 30 illus. $2.50. Washington, 
1939). [Mythology and religion: 132-186.] 

Pound, Louise. Some Texts of Western Songs (Southern Folklore Quarterly, vol. 3, 
No, I: 25-31, 1939). 

Salazar, Adolfo, Parsifal in Romanic Lands (Musical Quarterly, vol. 25, no. 1: 76-96, 
1939). 

Smith, Carleton Sprague. Folk Songs of Old New York (Musical America, vol. 59, 
No. 14: 7, 40, 1939). 

Springer, Otto. The Style of Old Icelandic Sagas (Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, vol. 38, no, 1: 107-128, 1939). 

Thompson, Harold W. Body, Boots, and Britches (530 pp., illus. $3.50. New York: 
Lippincott, 1939). [Folklore of New York State.] 

Tryon, Henry H. Fearsome Critters (68 pp., illus. n. p. Cornwall, New York: Idle- 
wild Press, 1939). [Imaginary folkloric animals.] 

Vaillant, George C. Indian Arts in North America (4to. $5.00, New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1939). 

Vandercook, Frances H. Phara-un, God of the Gypsies (Journal, Gypsy-Lore Society, 
vol. 18, nos. 2, 3: 109-112, 1939). [Recorded from a Russian gypsy. ] 
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